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THE name of the Harnessed Antelope ap- 
pears to have been given to this animal by 
Pennant. It is the Antelope Scripta, of Pal- 
las, Schreber, and most other systematic na- 
turalists; the Bonte Bock, or Spotted Goat, of 
Kolben; and the Guib, of Buffon. The Ne- 
grocs call it Oualofes, or Jalofes. Linnæus 
docs not appear to have been at all acquainted 
wich it. | 


Buffon has given us a good ggure and de- 
scription of this animal. He says, that.“ the 
Guib, though not taken notice of by any na- 
turalist or traveller, 1s very common in Sene- 
gal; from which M. Adanson brought a skin 
of it, and presented it to the Royal Cabinet. 
It resembles the Gazelles, and particularly the 
Nanguer, in the size and figure of the body, 
in the lightness of the limbs, in the form of 
the head and muzzle, in the eyes and cars, iu 
the length of the tail, and in the want of a 
beard. But all the Gazelles, and capecially 
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the Nanguers, have their bellies of a fine 
white colour, while the breast and belly of the 
Guib are of a deep chesnut. It differs, like- 
wise, from the Gazelles, by it's horns: which 
are smooth; without transverse rings; and 
have two longitudinal ribs, the one above and 
the other below, forming a spiral twist from 
the base to the point; they are, also, some- 
what compressed. These characters make 
the Guib approach the Goat more than the 
Gazelle. It is, however, neither the one nor 
the other, but an intermediate species. This 
animal is remarkable for white bands on a 
chesnut ground- colour. These bands are dis- 
posed along and across the body, like a har- 
ness. Ir lives in society; and great flocks of 
these animals are found in the plains and 


woods of Podor. As M. Adanson is the | 


first who remarked the Guib,”” concludes Buf- 
fon, „we shall subjoin his description, which 
he obligingly communicated to us.“ | 


From this very minute description, which 
Zuffon gives verbatim in the original Latin, 


as it was presented to the Royal Academy f 


Sciences at Paris, we learn that it greatly re- 
sem bles 
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fine ¶ sembles the Nanguer, as Buffon has already 
the told us; that it is four feet and a half long, 
ke- from the nose to the rump; that it's height is 
iich WW two feet eight inches; and that the tail, which 
and WW is covered with long coarse hairs, is ten inches 


in length. 


As we have adopted Pennant's name, which 
| appears to us the best, we shall extract the 
whole of his very short history and descrip- 
tion of this animal. | 


„This Antelope,“ says Pennant, „ has 
straight horns, nine inches long, pointing 
ar- backwards, with two spiral ribs. The cars 
ere broad. The colour is a deep tawny. 
Beneath cach eye, there is a white spot. The 


the sides are most singularly marked with two 
uf- transverse bands of white, crossed by two 
ich Wothers from the back to the belly : the rump, 
with three white lines pointing downwards on 
| each side. The thighs are spotted with white. 
ich he tail is ten inches long, covered with long 
tin, Hough hairs. It inhabits the plains and woods 
of f Senegal, living in large herds. This is 
* Wcalled, at the Cape, the Bonte Bock, or. 
es 


Spotted 
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Spotted Goat: but it is not found farther to ; 
the East of that part of Africa, than Zwel- | 
lendam.“ 
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IN the Linnzan List of subjects figured and 
described by Edwards, this bird is denominated 
the Oriolus Mexicanus: Gmelin's Linnæus, 
hawever, makes it the Oriolus Xanthornus. 
It is said to be the Xanthornus Mexicanus, of 
Brisson; who considers it as the Ayoquanto- 
totl of Fernandez. Buffon gives it the singu- 
lar appellation of Le Petit Cul Jaune de 
Cayenne.” We have adopted the familiar 
name of the Lesser Bonana Bird, from Ed- 
wards; as well as his excellent figure, and 
most accurate description. 


This bird is about be size of a Lark: the 
object from which Edwards made his draw- 
ing, when taken out of, spirits of wine, and 
moderately dried, weighed seven-eights of an 
ounce. The beak, says this celebrated 
ornithologist, “ is pretty thick towards. the 
head; bending a little downwards; sharp at 
the point; and of a dusky or blackish colour, 
except the base of the lower mandible, which. 


is of a flesh-colour.. The bill is encompassed. 
round. 
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round with black feathers ; very narrow on 
the head, reaching to the eyes on the sides off 
the head, and descending above an inch deep} 
on the throat. The head, and part of the 
neck, are of a greenish yellow or olive colour, 
- The whole body, both above and beneath, thef 
thighs, and the upper and under coverts of the 
tail, are of a fine bright yellow. The lesser 
coverts of the wings, both within and with. 
out, are also yellow. The row of covert- 
feathers immediately above the quills are most 
of them white on their outer webs, forming a 
white spot in the middle of the wing. The 
quills are black; except three or four of those 
next the back, which have their outer webs 
edged with white. There is a little mixture 
of black among the lesser coverts of the wing, 
near the bend. The insides of the quills are 
of a dark ash- colour; but the edges of their 
webs, near their roots, are lighter. The 
tail has twelve black feathers of unequal 
lengths: the middle feathers being longest; 
but shortening, gradually, to the outer fea- 
thers on each side. The legs, feet, and claws, 
are made after the usual manner; having Wl 
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three toes forwards, and one backwards, all 


of a black colour.“ 


The bird, Edward tells us, is a native of Ja- 
maica; and was brought from thence, with 
other natural curiosities, by Patrick Browne, 
M. D. who was pleased to favour him with 
the use of it, and it's nest, as well as several 
other birds, to make drawings from. He 
finds, he says, no description published that 
agrees exactly with this bird. The descrip- 
tions that-comes nearest to it, are those of the 
Icterus Minor Nidum Suspendens, of Sloane's 
Natural History of Jamaica; and of the Ic- 


| terus Minor, or Bastard Baltimore Bird, of 


Catesby's Carolina, But these are both de- 
scribed to be smaller, and a little varying in 
colour: yet he believes them to be the same, 


or very nearly allied to it; because the nest 


agrees nearly with what Sir Hans Sloane has 
described his to be, which is as follows 
They build their nests of the stalks or in- 
ward hair of that kind of viſcum, Herba Pa- 
rasitica, moss, or herb, called Old Man's 
Beard; which they carefully weave amongst 


one another, from the utmost extremities of the 


twi 88 
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twigs of high trees, sack-fashion, after the 


manner of hang-nests ; and therein lay their 


eggs, to avoid the Snakes, &c. These stalks, 


or threads, are vulgarly, though falsely, 


thought to be horse-hair.” The nest which 
was brought with the bird, by Dr. Browne, 
Edwards remarks, seems at first sight to be 


made of black horse-hair. He observes, that 


Catesby has given his Icterus Minor a Hen; 
which seems rather to belong to his Balti- 
more Bird in a preceding plate. There is,“ 
adds Edwards, another bird published and 


described by this name, and said to be a bird 


of Jamaica; though it is, according to Dr. 
Browne's report, a native of the Continent of 
New Spain, and not found in that Island. 
Sec Albin's History of Birds, where he calls it 


the Bonana Bird. Catesby calls the same bird 


the Yellow and Black Pye. Sloane has also 
called it the Yellow and Black Pye: see his 
History of Jamaica. This differs from our 
bird, in that it is a little bigger, in having the 


head wholly black, the bill larger in propor- 
tion, and a bar of black across the upper part 


of the back. Mr. Ray, and Sir Hans Sloane, 


make the Jupujuba, or Japu, of Marcgrave, 


the 
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a the same with the Icterus Minor, &c. but,“ 
concludes Edwards, I have carefully com- 
5 pared che descriptions of both these birds, and 


„ find no similitude between them. Dr. Browne, 
h in his Natural History of Jamaica, says that 
_ the Lesser Bonana Bird builds it's nest with the 
8 fibrous part of the Renealmia.“ 

1 | | 

5 Buffon, who seems to have described the 
i- Lesser Bonana Bird somewhat too generally, 


says that it has a jargon neafly like that of 
the Loriot, and shrill like that of the Mag- 
| pye. *© They suspend their nests, says he, 
« which are of a purse-$shape, from the ex- 
tremity of small branches, like the Troupi- 
ales: but, as I am informed, they chuse such 
branches as are long and naked; and select 
those trees which are stunted, ill- formed, and 
lean over the course of a river. It is also 
said, that these nests are subdivided into com- 
partments for the separate families; which has 

not been observed in the Troupiales. These 
birds are exceedingly crafty, and difficult to 
ensnare. They are nearly of the size of a 
Lark: their length eight inches; their alar 
extent twelve or thirteen; the tail three or 


four 
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four inches, and tapered, stretching more than | 


half beyond the closed wings. The principal 
colours are yellow and black.“ 


He considers as varieties of this species— 
1. 'The Xanthornus Icterocephalus Ameri- 
canus, or Yellow-Headed American Ca- 
rouge or Bonana, of Brisson: being the Ori- 
olus Chrysocephalus, of Linnæus and Gme- | 
lin; and the Golden-Headed Oriole, of La- 
tham—2. The Bonana, or Carouge, of the | 
Island of St. Thomas: being the Oriolus 
Cayanensts, of Linnzus and Gmelin; the 
Xanthornus Cayanensis of Brisson; the Yel- 
low-Winged Pye, of Edwards; and the Yel- 
low-W inged Oriole, of Latham—and, 3. The 
Jamac, of Marcgrave: being the Oriolus Ja- 
macaii, of Gmelin ; and the Brasilian Oriole, 
of Latham. 
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HE Sea-Ears, obviously so named from 
their general resemblance to the human ear, 
form a genus of shells which has but few spe- 
cies. It is denominated, by Linnæus and most 
other conchologists, Haliotis, Aures Marinæ, 
or Sea-Ears. They are defined to be, Shells 
of an ear- like form; flattish; and almost wide 
open, or hollow: for, from the apex or head, 
all along one side, there is only a broad ledge 
or margin. The apex has, also, a single per- 
fect whirl. A curved row of holes, or per- 
forations, runs from the head to the opposite 
end: of these, six or seven are generally 
pierced quite through; the rest are closed, and 
appear rather like tubercles than holes. The 
animal is said always to close one towards the 
head, and open another towards the end, as it 
grows bigger; and ejects, by these holes, it's. 
excrements from the shell. 


Sea-Ears are met with in most parts of the 
world; but no instance is known of a single 
Haliotis having ever been found fossil. 


Like the Epen, the animal adheres to 
rocks; 
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rocks; the inside of the shell is always of th; 
finest or most orient pearl; and pearls are ofter 
bred in them. But, though the Sea-Ears work 
down to mother-of- pearl, they are, when only 
polished, a finely clouded brown, white, 
green, red, &. 


The Sea-Kar which we have figured, is 
the very finest species. Innumerable semi. 
circular rays issue from the centre of the head, 
and spread over the entire shell. 'The brilliant 
perforations, in which rich pearls are fre- 
quently found, resemble the eyes of insects 
and glow with all the lustre of the most bril. 
liant gems. The celours of this Shell, which 
is not very thick, as well on the upper as tix} 
under side, are so excessively beautiful, that ai 
just idea of it is scarcely possible to be com- 
municated, either by the pen or pencil. As 
the entire shell is mother-Of- pearl, it has a} 
brilliance most extraordinarily magnificent. It 
appears of a rich and vivid sea-green; blush- 
ing, alternately, with every gradation of hue, ſi 
from the. palest to the deepest crimson. In 
short, it is perfectly inimitable; and A 
undescribable. 
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SBUFFON observes, that there is no ani- 
WM mal so generally known as the Bear, con- 
cerning which the writers of natural history 
have differed so much. Their uncertainties, 
and even contradiftions, with regard to the 
nature and manners of this animal, seem to 
have procceded from their not distinguishing 
properly the different species; and, of course, 
they sometimes ascribe to one the properties 
of another. In the first place, the Land Bear 
must be distinguished from the Sea Bear; the 
latter being commonly called the White Bear, 
or Bear of the Frozen Sea. These two ani- 
mals are very different, both in the form of 
their bodies and in their natural dispositions. 
The Land Bears, continues Buffon, „must 
again be distinguished, into the Brown and 
the Black; because, having neither the same 
mclinations, nor the same natural appetites, 
they cannot be regarded as varieties only of 
one and the same species. Besides, some 
Land Bears are White; and, though resem- 
bling in colour the Sea Bear, they differ from 
it, in every other particular, as much as the 
other Bears. These White Land Bears are 
5 found 


found in Great Fartary, in Muscovy, in Li- 
thuania, and in other northern regions. They 
are not rendered white during winter, by the 
rigour of the climate, like the Ermines or the 
Hares; but are brought forth white, and re- 
main so in all seasons. They ought, there- 


fore, to be considered as a fourth species; if 


we did not also find Bears with their hair con- 
sisting of a mixture of brown and white, 
which indicates an intermediate race between 
the White Land Bear and the Brown or Black 


Bear: consequently, the White Land Bear is 


only a variety of one or other of these spe- 
cies. | The Brown Bear is very common in 
the Alps, but the Black Bear is extremely 
rare. The latter, on the contrary, abounds in 
the forests of the northern regions of Europe 
and America. The Brown Bear is furious, 
and carnivorous ; but the Black Bear is only 
wild, and uniformly refuses to eat flesh. Un- 
der the denomination of the Brown Bears,“ 
adds Buffon, . comprehend those which 
are Brown, Yellow, Red, or Reddish; and, 


| under Black, all the shades of that colour.” 


These distinQtious of Buffon, 8 in- 
genious 
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genious, are not, as we apprehend, by any 
means sufficient; nor is his history and de- 
scription of the Bear entirely exempt from the 
confusion with which he justly charges many 
other naturalists. 

In the Linnzan system, which was not suf- 
ficiently respected by the great French Natu- 


ralist, we find better discrimination; but still, 


perhaps, not quite sufficient. At present, 
scientific naturalists seem agreed to admit two 
different species of Land Bears; the Ursus 
Arctos, usually termed the Common Bear; 
and the Ursus Americanus, or American Bear. 
The defect seems to be, a want of duly distin- 
guishing the respective varieties; and, parti- 
cularly, those which are natives of America. 


The animal represented in the figure an- 
nexed, is the Common Bear, or Ursus Arc- 
tos, of Linnæus. It is the Ursus, of Gesner, 
Aldrovandus, Ray, and Klein; the Ours, 
of Buffon; and the Brown Bear, of Pennant. 
In the Greek language, this animal is called 
ApxTcs; in the Latin, Ursus; in the Italian, 
Ors0; 1 in the Spanish, Osso; in the German, 

Bacr » 


canine teeth in each jaw; small eyes; short 


Silver Baer; and some, but rarely, are found 
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Baer ; in the Swedish, Bioern ; in the Polish, 
Newer, Niedzwiedz; in the French, Ours. 


This animal is thus deseribed by Pennant— 
„It has a long head; six eutting and two 


ears, rounded at the top; strong, thick, and 
clumsy, limbs; a very short tail; large feet, 
witli five toes before, and five behind; and, 
in walking, rests on the hind feet as far as the 
heel. The body is covered with very long 
and shaggy hair, various in it's colour. The 
largest Bears are of a rusty blackish brown: 
some, from the confines of Russia, are black, 
mixed with white hairs, called by the Germans 


m Tartary of a pure white.” 


Buffon says, that © Bears are found in all 
desart, rude, and woody countries; but they 
never appear in populous nations, nor in open 
and cultivated regions. There are,” he ob- 
serves, © none in France, or in Britain; ex- 
cept, perhaps, a few in the most unfrequented 
mountains of France. "They were emmon 
in e and the Romans brought them 

from 
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b From Lybia, to be exhibited at their public 


spectacles. The Bear is not only a savage, 


but a solitary animal. He flies from all so- 
ciety, avoiding every place to which man 
can have access; and is only easy where 
ort Nature appears in her rudest and most an- 
cient form. An old cavern among inac- 
et, cessible rocks; or a grotto, formed by Time, 
id, Bin the trunk of a decayed tree, in the midst of 
a thick forest; serves him for a habitation. 
12 rhither he retires alone, passes part of the 


for several weeks. However, he is neither 
torpid, nor deprived of feeling, like the Dor- 
nouse and Marmot; but, as he is excessively 
fat about the end of autumn, which is the 
ime he retires, this abundance of grease 
enables him to endure absrinence; and he de- 
parts not from his den till he is almost fa- 
mihed. It is alledged, that the Males leave 
not their retreats for forty days ; but that the 
Females. continue ſour months, because it is 
here that they bring forth their young. It 
8 difficult to believe, that they should not only 
zubsist, but nourish their young, without 


that, 


winter without provisions, and goes not out | 


king food for so long a period. I allow 
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that, when pregnant, they are prodigiously 
fat; and that, being clothed with very thick 
hair, sleeping the greatest part of the time, 
and remaining without motion, they must 
lose little by perspiration: but if it be true, 
that the Males, pressed with hunger, go ow 
in forty days; it is not natural to think, that 
the Females, after bringing forth and suckling 
dmeir young, should feel less the want of food; 
unless we suppose them to devour some of 
their offspring, together wich the membranes, 
&c. which is by no means probable, notwith- 
standing the example of the Cats, which 
sometimes eat their young. Besides, I am 
here talking of the brown species only; the 
Males of which devour the new-born cubs, 
when they discover them in their dens, The 
Females, on the contrary, seem to love their 
offspring with an astanishing ardour. After 
they bring forth, they are more ferocious and 
more dangerous than the Males. They fight, 
and expose themselves to every peril, in order 
to save their young: who are not unformed 
for some time after birth, as the ancients al- 
ledged, but grow nearly as quick as other 
animals. 'They are perfectly formed in the 
| womb 
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omb of the mother: and, if the fœtus, or 


young cub, scem at the first glance to be ill- 
formed, it is only because the old Bear herself, 
on the whole, is an animal gross and dispro- 
portioned; and we know that, in every species, 
the foetus, or new- born animal, is more dis- 
proportioned than the adult. The mother 
takes the greatest care of her young. She 
prepares for them a bed of moss and herbs, 


in the bottom of her cavern, and suckles them 


till they are able to go abroad with her. She 


brings forth in winter, and the cubs begin to 


follow her in the spring. The Male and 
Female live not together; but each has a sepa- 
rate and a distant retreat. When they cannot 
find a cavern for a den to make a lodging, 
they break and collect branches of trees, 
which they so cover with herbs and leaves as 
to render them 1mpenetrable by water. The 
voice of the Bear is a deep murmuring ; often 


accompanied with a grinding of the teeth, 
especially when irritated. He is very suscep- 
tible of anger; which is always furious, and 


often capricious. Though, when tamed, he 
appears mild and even obedient to his master, 


he should always be treated with diffidence 
| and 
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and circumspection; and we should be parti. 
cularly careful not to strike him on the nose 
or parts of generation. He may be brought 
to walk an end, to dance, and to perform va-. 


Tious gesticulations. He seems even to listen 
to music, and to observe some kind of mea- 


sures. But, to give him this species of edu- 
cation, he must be taken young, and con- 
strained during life. An old Bear cannot be 
tamed, nor will he suffer restraint. He is 
naturally intrepid, or at least indifferent to 


danger. The wild Bear never turns out of his 


road, nor flies from the aspect of Man. It 5; 
alledged, however, that the sound of a whistle 
surprises and confounds him to such a degree, 
that he rises on his hind-feet. This is the 
time for shooting, and endeavouring to Kill 
him; for, if he be only wounded, he attacks 
the huntsman with fury, embraces him with 

his fore-feet, and suffocates him.“ | 


The Bear, notwithstanding it's unwieldy 
form, is very expert in climbing the lofties 
trees, which it always descends with it's hinder 
parts foremost ; and it's amazing fatness, and 
abundance of fur, makes it light for swim- 
w_ ming, 
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ming. It is sometimes carnivorous; and will 


destroy cattle, as weil as eat carrion: but 


it's general food is said to be roots, fruite, 
berries, and other vegetables. It will beat 
peas out of the shells, on some hard place, eat 
them, and carry off the straw; ravage corn- 
fields; rob the farmer's granary; dig up po- 


tatoes; and 1s a great plunderer of the Bees, 


being particularly fond of honey. 


The flesh of a Bear, in autumn, ates these 
animals are excessively fat, by feeding on 
acorns and other mast, 1s most delicate food, 
and that of the cubs is still finer ; but the paws 
of the old Bears are reckoned the most exqui- 
site morsel. The fat is white, and very sweet. 
The oil is excellent for strains and old pains ; 
and the grease is valued as a cosmetic to make 
the hair grow. The fur is a well-known 
article of commerce. 


The Bear generally brings forth two cubs 
at a time; but sometimes three, and at others 
only one: and Pennant says, that the cubs 
even of the Brown Bear are of a jetty black- 
ness, and often have round their necks a circle 
of white. NI. De Musly, however, inform? 


| Buffon, that the colour of the young, at their 


birth, 
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birth, when they are very pretty, 1s yellow, 
but white round the neck ; and that, at first; 


they do not exceed eight inches in length: 
"Their eyes are closed during the first month. 


The Bear stands naturally upright, on it's 
hind legs; and, in consequence of the nicti- 
tating membrane of it's eyes, is thought to 
have a cruel, surly, and unpleasant aspect. 
The skull is less than that of the Lion, but the 
brain is larger. The Female has four teats. 
Ihe Bear enjoys the senses of seeing, hearing, 
and feeling, in a very high degree. It's 
Sense of smelling,“ Buffon says, „is perhaps 
more exquisite than that of any other animal; 
for the internal surface of this organ is very 
much extended, having four rows of bony 
plates, separated from each other by three per- 
pendicular planes, which increase prodigiously 
the surfaces proper for the reception of im- 
pressions from odoriferous bodies.“ 


Dr. Goldsmith insists, that even the Black 
Bear is carnivorous. He observes, that Bears 
are first taught to dance, by setting them on 
hot plates of 1ron, and then playing to them 
with some musical instrument, while in this 


uneasy situation. | 
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EDWARDS observes, that * this bird is 
properly a Pigeon or Dove, though it has 
gained the name of the Mountain Partridge in 
Jamaica.” Linnæus, also, seems to have 
adopted this idea; for, in his List of Ed- 
| wards's Birds, he denominates it Columbus 
Montana. It is, however, the Tetrao Mon- 
tanus, of Gmelin; the Perdix Montana, of 
Brisson ; and the Mountain Partridge, of [But 
fon, and of Edwards. 


The figure annexed, which we have copied 
from Edwards, was drawn by that celebrated 
ornithologist, from the living bird in London. 
The bill,” says he, “ is shaped like those 
in other Doves : it is blackish, from the point, 
half it's length; the remainder, toward the 
head, with the knob over the nostrils, is cf a 
fine red. The eyes have their irides of a fine 
bright yellow: and are encompassed with a 
skin, bare of feathers, of a fine scarlet colour, 
which skin reaches from the eyes, on each 
side, to the corners of the bill. The feathers 

joining 
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joining to the upper part of the bill, on the 
forehead, are of a clay- colour; the remainder 
of the head, the back part and sides of the 
neck, are of a fine dark reddish- purple colour, 
shining with a changeable gloss; and the 
fore-part of the neck is of a reddish clay- 


colour. From the angles of the mouth, there 


passes a white line under each eye: it is, also, 
white on the throat, or under side of the head. 
At the bottom of the neck, just at the joint of 
the wing, on each side, is a small plat of 
white transversely placed. The back, wings, 
and tail, are of a reddish copper-colour; the 
covert-tcathers of the wings are edged with a 
lighter copper-colour ; and the breast, belly, 
thighs, and covert-teathers under the tail, are 
of a lightish . yellow, or clay-colour. The 
legs and feet are made like those of other 
Doves; having four toes on each foot, placed 
after the usual manner. Both legs and feet 


are of a red or rose-colour. The claws are 


brownish. 


« This bird,“ adds Edwards, „was the 
property of my good friend Mr. John War- 
ner, Merchant, at Rotherhithe, near London, 

| who 
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who permitted me to make à drawing from it. 
Though it has already been well described 
by my worthy patron, Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. 
in his History of Jamaica, as it has never ap- 
peared in it's native colours, I have ventured 
here to publish it : and, to compleat my de- 
scription, shall borrow the following account 
from Sir Hans Sloane“ The stomach was 
« pretty large; and filled with a sort of Bay 
4+ Berries, called Sweet-Wood Berries. It 
* was not. very muscular; neither was there 
„any thing extraordinary in the entrails of 
« this bird. They are found in the woody 
„mountains near the Angels, where they feed 
on berries. They are accounted very good 
« food, They build their nests in low- 
„ boughed trees; and make them with sticks 
laid across one another, on which is placed 
„ fair and cotton. They are made so little, 
« that the young, when feathered, fall out of 
them on the ground, and are there fed by 

„ them.“ | | | 
'To this, which is the whole of Edwards's 
description, we shall add that of Buffon, 
„make,“ says he, © this Partridge a dis- 
tinct species; since it resembles neither the 
3 Brey 
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Grey nor the Red sorts. It would be difficult 
to decide, to which of these kinds we ought to 
refer it: for if, on the one hand, it be certain 
that they sometimes breed with the Grey Par- 

tridges; on the other, their ordinary residence 
is on mountains. The red colour of their bill 
and legs also shews a close relation to the 
Grey Partridge; and I am strongly inclined 
to suspect, that they sometimes even consort 
with these. I am therefore persuaded, con- 
cludes Buffon, that it constitutes the inter- 
mediate species between these extremes. It is 
nearly the size of the Grey Partridge, and has 
twenty quills in the tail.“ 


We are rather surprised, that Buffon has 
not at all noticed the affinity which this bird 
ey:dently bears to the Dove or Pigeon. 
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LA MONG all the various species of the Pas- 
sion-Flower, or Passiflora of Linnæus, that 
which we have represented in the annexed 
print seems to be the grandest and most superb. 


Th's genus of plants is ranged in the fourth 
«.ction of Linnzus's twentieth class, which 
includes those flowers whose male and female 
parts are joined together, and their flowers have 
Je stamina, Tournefort, who calls it the 
Granadilla, places it in the second section of 
his sixth class, which includes the herbs with a 
Rose flower, whose pointal turns to a fruit 
with one capsule. Granadilla is the Spanish 
name of the Passion- Flower; in French, it is 
Fleur de la Passion. 


The genus of the Passion-Flower consists 
of at least twenty known species. They are, 
in general, natives of warm climates, and most 
Jof them are beautiful. Some of them are 
hardy enough to thrive with us even in the 
open air, without being at all injured in mild 
winters; though very severe ones commonly 
kili che branches to the ground, ag sometimes 
lestroy the roots. 


The 
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The plant which we have figured is th: 
Passiflora Klata of Linnæus; and, though de. 
nominated the Passion-Flower of Jamaica, 
from it's pre-eminent beauty and grandeur, |: 
is by no means the only species of Passion. 
Flower which grows naturally in that island 
It rises to a good height, in the 81me manne 
as the Common Passion-Flower, by claspers; 


succession of flowers almost the whole year, 


Though all the Passion-Flowers are pro- 
pagated by seeds, they do not often perfect 
their seed in our climate, and may be prope 
gated by laying down the branches. If this 
be done in April, they will put out roots by 
the middle of August; when they may be se. 
parated from the old plants, and placed in pots 
to gain strength, or into the border of th: 
stove where they are to remain. Some of the 
sorts may also be propagated by cuttings: 
which should be planted in pots about the cni 
of March, plunged into a moderate hot-he, 
kept screened from the sun, and be gently re- 
freshed with water as often as the earth may 
require it. They put out roots in about ten 
weeks, and must then be treated like othe: 
tender plants from the same countries. 
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'RADIATED SHREW. 


IT is, perhaps, not easy to decide with cer- 
tainty, whether this animal be in fact a Shrew, 
or a Mole, or of an intermediate species. 


| Monsicur De la Faille, in his celebrated. 


Memoir respecting Moles, appears to have 
| first figured and described this singular animal. 
Indeed, his figure and description have been 
adopted by Buffon, and other naturalists; who 
do not seem to have any other knowledge of 
the animal than what that gentleman origi- 
nally gave them. It is, perhaps, extremely 
doubtful, whether any other specimen was 
ever met with, exactly like that which we also 
have copied from M. De la Faille. This cir- 
cumstance, added to the very singular appear- 
ance of the tail, induces us to apprehend that 
che seeming contraction of the interstices 
of it's joints, may have been the result of 
some accident to the particular animal, rather 
W than any constant character of a species. 
Could this be fairly ascertained, so as to esta- 
blich the fact, we should incline to consider 

the 
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the animal in question as merely a variety df 
the Radiated Mole; to which, unquestionally, 
it 1s very nearly allied. 


have figured, from such materials as M. De la 
Faille has afforded ; including the opinions of 
subsequent writers by whom it has been noticed, 


It is considered as the Sorex Radiatus of the 
Linnæan system; characterised, as the Blackisb 


the tip with tentacula. Y 0 
Buffon, after De la Faille, calls it La 
Taupe de Canade, or the Canada Mole. Dr. 
Shaw, who has very well figured and described 
it, in his description titles it the Canada 
Shrew; but names it, in his plate, the Radi- 
ated Shrew. He observes, that this animal 
may with great propriety be termed Sorex 


Radiatus—or, the Radiated Shrew—since the 


snout, which 1s long and slender, has a dilated 
cartilaginous extremity, furnished with a cir- 
cular series of sharp-pointed processes, or soft 
tendrils, disposed in the manner of the rays in 

| a spur. 


In this uncertainty, we Shall describe, as well 


Shrew with a lengthened snout, radiated at 


RADIATED SHREW. 
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a spur. The whole animal,“ he adds, © is of 
along form ; and it's habit immediately pro- 
nounces it to belong to the genus Sorex, and 


E not to that of Talpa. It is a native of Ca- 


nada, and resembles the Mole only in some 
particular parts; while, in others, it approaches 
to the Mouse tribe, having the same shape 


and agility.“ 


The body of this animal is rather long, and 
it is covered with coarsish black hair. The 


ail, which is three inches long, is knotted, 


and almost naked. 'The feet, which are much 
less than those of the Mole, are also nearly 
naked: they have five toes each; and are 
covered on the upper parts, with small brown 


and white scales. The eyes are small, and 


concealed under the skin. The snout, on 
each side, is edged with upright vibrissæ: and 
the radiated tentacula, at the extremity of the 
nose, which are of a bright rose- colour, are 
moveable at the pleasure of the animal, so as 
either io be brought together into a tubular 
form, or expanded in the * of a star. 


According to M. De la ale, this animal, 


which 


which he considers as a Mole, is more - above 
ground, and less addicted to burrowing, than 
the common species. He also acknowledges, 


that it is not very common in Canada. It oc. 


casionally burrows somewhat in the manner 
of the Mole, but far less forcibly and expedi. 
tiously ; and it is said to pass a very conside- 
rable portion of it's life beneath the surface of 
the snoW. 


It is remarkable, that the Radiated Mole, 
though placed in the genus of Moles by Pen— 
nant, and some other naturalists, from it's 
having the manners of that tribe; is ranked, 
in the Systema Naturæ, with the Shrews, on 
account of the number of it's teeth. Gmelin 
calls it Sorex Cristatus, or the Crested Shrew. 


Pennant describes, as another species of Ra- 


diated Mole, though to us it seems merely a 
variety of the Sorex Cristatus, what he deno- 
minates the Long-Tailed Mole. This, we 
strongly suspect, is a variety of the same ani- 
mal as our Radiated Shrew ; but without that 
peculiarity of the tail, which so singularly 
distiuguishes the figure of M. De la Faille. 
| | The 
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The description given by Pennant of his 
N ong-Tailed Mole is as follows 


bove 
than 
dyes, 
t oc- 

nner | 
pedi. 
side- 
ce of 


« It has a radiated nose. Ihe fore- feet 
re pretty broad; the hind-fect very scaly, 
with a few short hairs on them. The claws: 
of the fore: feet, are like those of the Common 
Mole; on the hind-feet, they are very long 
and slender. "The hair on the body and nose 
is soft, long, and of a rusty brown colour: 


ole, Wthe tail is covered with very short hair, The 
*en- Wiength of the tail is two inches; that of the 
it's nose and body four inches and six tenths. 
ced, It inhabits North America. 

on 
elin The intelligent reader will at once perceive 


21, chat, in these animals, there are some obvious 

Wy differences: but the resemblances are very 
La- WM great; and the variations few, and by no 
y a means essential. They are all inhabitants of 
10- WF the same country; have each of them the 


we grand characteristic radiated tendrils at the 


ni-extremity of the nose; and all seem equally 


rat to participate as well in the nature of the 
ly Shrew as of the Mole, so as to leave it diſh- 


cult of decision to which side they most in- 
he | cline. 
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Shrew, is a distinct species, whatever might 


we have above expressed, till it can be satis- 
factorily proved that the knotted appearance 
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cline. In this view, however, we must na 
lose sight of the peculiar appearance of the 
vertebræ of the tail; since, most certainly, if i 
could be established, that this was not the 
effect of some accident peculiar to the single 
animal which fell under the inspection of Mon. 
sieur De la Faille, it would no longer be dis. 
puted that his Canada Mole, or Radiatel 


be it's claim of affinity to the Radiated Moles, 


We have thrown out these few observation 
for the consideration of those who are lover. | 
of Nature and of Truth; without wishing to 
intrude our own notions, farther than they 
appear reasonable and consistent. In the 
mean time, we do not hesitate to assert, that 
we shall ourselves adhere to the opinion which 


of tlie tail is a constant character in this 
animal. 
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EDWARDS, whose figure we have adopted 
with the name of this bird, has thus described 
It | 


“The bill is very great in proportion, com- 
pressed s1deways, having a sharp ridge along 
ts upper part, and toothed on it's edges. The 
upper mandible is green; with a long trian- 
gular spot of orange-colour on each side, and 
the ridge on the upper part yellow: the lower 
mandible is blue, with a shade of green in the 
middle. The point is red. It has about five 
transverse faint dusky bars, which cross the 
joinings of the two mandibles: the nostrils are 
invisible, in the black line that surrounds the 
bill. The iris of the eye is of a fair green co- 
lour. Round the eye is a broad space of naked 
skin of a violet colour; the skin beneath the 
feathers is also of a violet colour. The throat 
and breast are of a bright yellow; below 
which is a bar of scarlet feathers, which parts 
the yellow on the breast from the black on the 
belly, The covyert-feathers of the tail are 
, | white 
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white above, and those beneath of a fine red. 


The crown of the head, upper part of the | 


neck, the back, wings, belly, and tail, are 


wholly black; though, on the upper side of || 


the wings and tail, it has a changeable gloss of 


blueish purple. The toes stand two forward | 


and two backward. The legs and feet are all 
of a blue or violet colour.” 


Edwards drew this figure from the living 

bird, while in good feather and spirits. He 
observes, that the "Toucan is very rarely 
brought to England alive: “ one coloured 
drawing from this genus living,“ remarks Ed- 
wards, is worth ten from dead birds; because 
the bills, which have very fine colours in the 
living, totally change to very obscure colours 
when dead, as I have discovered from my own 
observation. This bird, he adds, 6« 1s not 
precisely described by any author: the nearest 
resemblance I can find, is Brisson's Toucan a 


Gorge Jaune de Cayenne.“ 


This was the opinion of Edwards; but, it 
seems, the Tucana Brasiliensis, Gutture Lu- 
teo, or Yellow-Throated TJoucan of Brasil, 
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and not that of Cayenne, is the bird described 


the y Edwards. Buffon, indeed, under the title of 
are che Yellow-Throated "Toucan, describes not 
of only both these birds, but three other kinds 


ako, and insists that they are all but a single 
rd species. 


« It is from this species of Toucan,” says 
he, that those brilliant feathers used as or- 
io MW naments are obtained: all the yellow part 
le WW is cut off from the skin, and sold at a high 
price. The Males, only, furnish these fine 
d yellow feathers; for the throat of the Fe- 
males is white : and this distinction has misled 
the nomenclators; who have regarded the 
Male and Female as of different species; and 
finding some variation of colours in both, 
have even gone so far as to make each include 
two separate species. But we reduce these 
| four pretended species to one; and we may 
also join a fifth, mentioned by Lact, in his 
_ History of the New World, which differs 
only! in the white colour of it's breast.“ 


„ on — <a A 


The Toucans thus united bu Buffon, in one 
zingle description, are e the Ramphastos Dico- 
lorus, 
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lorus, and the Ramphastos Tucanus, of Lin. 
nzus and Gmelin the Ramphastos Piscivorus, 
of Linnæus and Gmelin; and the Ramphasto 
Erythrorhynchos, of Gmelin—the Tucana 
Cayanensis Gutture Albo, and the Tucan 
Brasiliensis Gutture Albo, of Brisson—the Pi. 


cus Americanus, and the Altera Xochitena- of | 


catl, of Fernandez—the Passer Longirostrus, tha 
Xochitenacatl Dictus, of Nieremberg—and the ¶ mo 
Toucan or Brasilian Pye, and the * 
Toucan, of Edwards. 


« In general,” adds Buffon, ** the Females 
are very nearly as large as the Males; their co- 
lours are not so vivid; and the red bar below 
the throat 1s very narrow : in other respects, 
they are exactly similar. This species is the 
most common, and perhaps the most nume- 
rous, of the Toucans. They abound in Cay- 
enne; particularly, in the swampy forests, and 
on the Mangrove Trees. Though, like the 
rest of the genus, they have only a feathery 
tongue, they articulate a sound like Pinien 
Coin!“ which the Creoles of Cayenne have 
employed as jt's designation; but which we 


have 


YELLOW-BREASTED TOUCAN. 
have not adopted, because it is also common 
to the Toco.“ b 


The general length of these birds, from the 
end of the bill to the extremity of the tail, is 
nineteen inches: of which the tail is upwards 
1a- of six inches, and the bill four and a half; so 
us, chat the length of the head and body is little 
he more chan eight inches. 
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GOLDEN EMPEROR. 


THIS grand and beautiful Butterfly, was ori- 
ginally figured by Mr. Drury, of it's natural 
size, among his excellent delincations and de- 
scriptions of Exotic Insects. 


The Butterfly, was brought from China; 
of which country it is a native, but supposed 
to be not, even there, very common. 


The insect from which Mr. Drury's fine 
drawing was taken, belonged to the collection 
of Mr. May; and it was from that gentleman 
that it obtained the name of the Golden Em- 
peror, which has been universally adopted by 
subsequent Aurelians. 


There is no English Butterfly, and there are 


but few foreign ones, èven in the most luxuri- 


ant climes, which may be at all compared with 
te Golden Emperor; such, indeed, is it's ex- 
quisite beauty, that it is confessed, by all who 
have ever seen it, to be the most superlatively 


handsome Butterfly they had ever beheld. 
. The 
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The Upper Side of the upper wings 1s of a 
lovely deep or bottle green, all over marbled 
or striped with irregular streaks of a deep 
black. The under wings are black on the 
part towards the body; next to which, to. 
wards the upper wings, there is a fine light 
| blue-green, clouded with black. The other 
part of these wings, which lies between the tail Never 
and the bottom edge, 1s a curious deep crim- 
son, or blood-red, which shines with a rich 
golden lustre, and is spotted with black. 


The Under Side of the upper wings is a 
ght sca-green, clouded like the Upper Side. 
| 'The under wings, next the body, are of a 
| most brilliant golden green, marked with 
small spots of black. This green softens into 
a fine purple spot; the purple, into crimson; 
the crimson, to a blood-red ; and, from thence, 
it becomes of an orange hue, extending down 
to the lower edge, which has a border of black 
for the width of three membranes of the 
wing. The other part of the wing, which is 
at the outer edge, is a blue-green clouded wich 


black. { 


All 
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All the colours of the Under Side of this 


Butterfly are changeable, according to the po- 


ition in which the insect is placed; appearing, 
n fact, as if painted with transparent colours 


on a golden ground. 


It measures four inches and three quarters 
over the upper wings; or, from tip to tip. 


On account of the prodigious difference in 
colour, between the Upper and the Under 
Side of this most beautiful Butterfly, though 
the markings are very exactly the same, we 
have thought it necessary to represent both 
sides in the print annexed, which affords a 
good idea of this inimitably fine insect. 
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WE reject the more familiar name of the 
Spotted Cavy, generally given to this animal 
by English naturalists ; because, as it appears 
Ito us, the Agout, which is also a specics of 
che Cavy, and marked with similar spots on a 
bright ferruginous ground instead of a brown 
or dusky one, has an equal claim to that ap- 
pellation, being both alike Spotted Cavies. 


The Paca is the Mus Paca, of Linnæus; 
the Cavia Paca, of Gmelin, and of Klcin; 
the Cuniculus Paca, of Brisson; the Mus 
Brasiliensis Major, or Large Brasilian Mouse, 
of Ray; the Hog -Rabbit, of Dampier; the 
Spotted Cavy, of Pennant; and the Paca, of 
Marcgrave, Piso, and Buffon. It's native 
names, in Brasil, Cayenne, &c. appear to be 
| the Pac, or Pak; the Pag, or Pague; and the 
| Paca: so, at least, this animal is called by{dif- 

ferent travellers, | 


The Paca, or Spotted Cavy, says Buf- 
fon, „is an animal peculiar to the New 
World, 
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World. It digs holes in the earth, like the 
| Rabbit; to which it has often been compared, 
| though there is very little resemblance between 
|| them. It is even larger than the Hare. Ibs 
[| body is thicker, and plumper; and the head 
| is round, and the muzzle short. It is very 
1 fat; and rather resembles a young Pig, in fi- 
| gure, grunting, gait, and manner of eating: 
for it uses not, like the Rabbit, it's fore-feet, 
in carrying food to it's mouth; and, like the 
Hog, it digs the earth in quest of nourishment. 
| It frequents the banks of rivers, and is only 
| found in the warm and moist places of South 
America. It's flesh is fat, and makes excellent 
food, Even it's skin is eat, like that of a Pig. 
| For these reasons, this animal is in perpetual 
| request. It is difficult for the hunters to take 
it alive. When surprised in it's hole, which 
they lay open both before and behind, it de- 
| fends itself, and even bites in a cruel manner. 
The skin, though covered with coarse shon 
| hair, makes a very good fur, because it is 
| regularly spotted on the sides. These animals 
produce often, and in great numbers: many 
of them are destroyed by men, and beasts of 
prey, and yet the species is always numerous.“ 

| This 
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This description, Buffon tells us, was taken 
rom a young subject, which had not acquired 
alf it's growth. In his Supplement, there- 
fore, he mentions, that he had one sent him 
larger than the other when it arrived, and 
which continued to increase in size during the 
whole nine months which he kept it in his 
house. He adds a copious account of it's mode 


t of living and acting, from remarks by the 
he Sieur Trecourt, of which we shall extract 
it, all the most interesting particulars, 
ly 
th This animal, it appears, when provided with 
nt a wooden cage or box, with sufficient food, 


remains perfectly tranquil during the day. It 
seems even attached to it's retreat all day; for, 
after feeding, it spontaneously retires into. it: 
but, on the approach of night, by perpetual 
restlessness and agitation, and by tearing the 
bars of it's prison with it's teeth, it discovers 
a violent desire to get out. Nothing of this 
kind happens during the day, unless when it 


5 has occasion to make some natural evacuation; 
N for it cannot endure the smallest dirtiness in it's 
f apartment, and always voids it's excrement in 


| the most distant corner it can find.. When the 
Straw” 
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straw begins to smell, it pushes it out with it 
muzzle, as if to demand fresh litter, and even 
goes in search of rags or paper to supply it 
place. It often forms a new nest for itself in 
obscure corners, and even under the kitchen 
grate, which nothing but force can make it 
quit. 


The animal kept by Buffon, was a Female; 
and she had such a propensity to cleanliness, 
that she took an aversion to a large Male Rab- 
bit, which had been shut up with her when 
she was in season, the moment he voided his 
excrement in their common apartment. ** She 
had before received him so cordially,” says 
Buffon, that something was expected. She 
had even made considerable advances ; for she 
licked his nose, ears, and body, and allowed 
him to take almost the whole of her food: 
but, as soon as the Rabbit had infected the 
cage with his ordure, she retired into the bot- 
tom of an old · press, where she made a bed of 
paper and rags; and returned not to her old 
lodging, till she saw it made neat, and freed 
from the unclean guest which had been pre- 
sented to her.“ 

1 The 
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The Paca is easily accustomed to a domestic 
iſe; and, unless when industriously irritated, 


h it' 


even 
y it's s gentle and tractable. It licks the hand of 
If in ue person who caresses it; knows the different 


yoices of those who take care of it; and, if 
gently stroked on the back, lies down on it's 
belly, by a small cry expresses it's acknow- 
ledgments, and seems to solicit a continuance. 
ale: of the favour. It has an aversion to Children, 
cs, and always runs after them. It also attacks 
ab- Dogs, till they become acquainted, and some- 
hen WM times bites strangers. It's passion is expressed 
bis by chattering with it's teeth, and is constantly 
She preceded by a sort of grunting. It sits on it's 
vs MW paws, and cleans itself with them, a good deal 
he in the manner of a Cat; but often uses both 
he paws at a time, and applies the hind-paws 
ed where the fore-paws cannot reach. The ani- 


chen 
ke it 


d: mal, however, is neither delicate, nor smooth, 
e nor nimble ; but, rather, heavy and lurid, with 
t- nearly the gait of a small Hog. It runs seldom, 
}f and very aukwardly; and has no vivacious 
d movements, unless when it leaps on the furni- 
d ture, or on such things as it is desirous to seize 
and carry off. It resembles the Hog still far- 


ther in the whiteness and thickness of it's skin; ; 
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which cannot be drawn off, because it adheres 
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to the flesh. 


Though Buffon's tame Paca had not ac- 
quired her full growth, she was, when she 
extended herself, nearly two feet long, from 
the point of the muzzle to the extremity of the 
body; while that which he had first described 
was less than eight inches. The difference, 
he observes, as there was no other between 


the two animals, must be ascribed entirely to 


that of their ages. 


« The height before,” says Buffon, “ in 


the individual we are now describing, is seven 
inches; and, behind, about nine inches and a 
half: so that, in walking, the hind part of the 
body appeared always higher than the head. 
The posterior part, of the body is also the 
thickest; being nineteen inches and a half in 
circumference, while that of the anterior part 
is only fourteen inches. The body is covered 
with short, coarse, thinly scattered hair, of a 
dusky colour, and deeper on the back. But 
the belly, the breast, the throat, and the inte- 


rior parts of the legs, are of a dirty white. 
Tb 
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This animal 1s rendered exceedingly remark- 
ible by five longitudinal rows of white spots, 
hich run along the body, and approach each 


© Wother at their extremities.” 

he | 

m The head is described as long, and very | 
ne convex ; the eyes, as large, prominent, and 
ed or a brownish colour; the ears, as roundish, b 


— 


© ind covered with a fine and almost impercep- 
en üble as well as impalpable down; the nose, as 
o broad, and nearly black at the extremity, with 
wide nostrils, and divided like those of the 

Hare; and the under jaw, as an inch shorter, | 
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in Wand much narrower, than the upper. The i 
en animal has considerable strength and address i 
in it's snout: and, on each side of the upper 5 
he jaw, there 1s a longitudinal fold, which may, i 
d Won: side view, be taken for the mouth; espe- | 
wy cially as the mouth only appears when it is 1 
in open, has a small aperture of but six or seven | 
" Ines, and is not more than two or three lines 0 
i ; cistant from this fold. Fach jaw has two very 
Ly long incisive teeth, which are as yellow as 
8 Saffron; and with these, Buffon tells us, he 
5 has seen this animal, in the course of a single 
5 night, cut a hole in one of the planks of it's 


lodging, 
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lodging, large enough to let out it's head. It F 
tongue is narrow, thick, and somewhat rough, Wl tur: 
The whiskers consist of black and white hairs, Wi the 
The resistance of the animal prevented Buff jen 
from counting the number of it's grinders, see 
The feet have each five toes; four of which as 
are armed with claws half an inch long, of aM det 
flesh-colour. This colour, however, Buffon IM «ir 
remarks, is not to be considered as a constant Tas 


character; for,“ says he, in several ani. 
mals, and particularly the Hare, we often find 
the claws black, while they are whitish or WW g 
flesh-coloured in other individuals.” The it 


fifth, or interior claw, is short, and only v. d 
sible when the animal raises it's foot. There \ 
are two teats between the hind-feet. The tail, MW fi 
which is scarcely visible, forms a small button n 


of not more than two or three lines long. 


The Paca has a strong appetite ; and, in it“ 
domestic state, eats almost every thing: bread | 
soaked in wine, in water, and even in vinegar; 
fruits, roots, and pot-herbs, of all kinds; cole- 

worts, grass, moss, the barks of trees, and even 
wood half-charred. Flesh it seems least to re- 
lia. In drink ing, it laps like the Dog. 

| | Buffon 
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Buffon thinks that. the Paca might be na- 
turalized in France. He remarks that, „as 
airs, Wi the animal is easily tamed, and it's flesh excel- 
affen lent, it would prove a useful acquisition. It 
der. seems not to be afraid of cold ; and, besides, 
lich as it can dig holes in the earth, it could easily 
of 2 defend itself against the rigour of winter. A 
fon WY single individual of this species would furnish 


tant WF as much good meat as seven or eight Rabbits.“ 


ani. | 
find M. De la Borde informs us, that the Paca 
or WF generally lives on the banks of rivers; and that 
The it forms it's hole in such a manner as to have 
vi. WW three different ways of entering or going out. 


ere When pursued, it takes to the water, and dives. 
al, frequently; but, on being attacked by Dogs, 
00 makes a vigorous defence. Ihe flesh is much 


estecmed at Cayenne; and, in Whatever way 
dressed, is excellent. He adds, that the animal 


t's lives alone in it's hole, and leaves it not till 
ad night, when it goes in search of food. It comes 
T; not abroad during the day, unless when con- 
c- {WF trained by the necessities of nature; for no 
en dung is ever found in it's kennel, When it 
e returns, it always shuts up the entrance wich 


leaves and twigs. The Female usually pro- 
"N | x | duces; 
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duces but one at a time; which quits not de 


mother till it be full-grown, or begins to form 
sexual attachments. 


At Cayenne,“ concludes M. De la Borde, 
there are two or three different species, 
which are said not to intermix. Some of them 
weigh from fourteen to twenty pounds, and 
others from twenty-five to thirty,” 


Pennant remarks, that “ there is a variety 
quite white, found on the banks of the River 
St. Francis.” This, surely, affords an addi- 
tional reason why he should not have called it 
the Spotted Cavy! “ 


The ground- colour of the animal appears to 
vary, from a dark brown, to nearly black ; and 
that of the spots, from white to grey, frequently 
with a yellowish tinge. The throat, breast, 
belly, and insides of the limbs, are usually a 
dirty white. 
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THERE seems good reason to supposc, that 
this beautiful bird, though figured and de- 
scribed by Edwards under the above appella- 
tion, is in fact a Roller, and not strictly a Daw. 


In the Linnæan List of Edwards's Works, 
it is denominated the Coracias Bicator; and, 
on comparing the description of this bird by 

Edwards, with the history of the Rollers in 
general, as described by modern naturalists, 
there can be but little doubt of it's belonging to 
that genus. We, however, having copied Ec- 
wards's figure, and retained his name, shall also 
subjoin his description: leaving our readers to 
decide for themselves, on the propeietr of 
what we have remarked. 


. 


Edwards says—“ The bill is black; a little 
bowed downward, having an angle on each 
Side of the upper mandible ncar the point. 
The whole head, neck, and under side to the 
tal; the lower part of the back; and the tail; 
are all of a very fine blue colour, shaded a 
little with Ne having a bright shining sur- 


face 
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face like polished metal: the lesser coverts 9 
the wings, both above and beneath, are of thy 
same shining blue colour. The middle of the 
back ; the quills, and the two rows of covert 
above them; are of a most splendid green, re. 
flecting glosses like burnished gold. The co 
vert-feathers have black tips, which form two 
rows across each wing, The insides of the 
quills, and under side of the tail, are of 1 
dusky black. The tips of the tail-feather, 
and the middle of the belly between the legs, 
have the blue feathers tinctured with green, 
The legs, feet, and claws, are pretty strong in 
proportion, and covered with black scales 
The outer tocs adhere a little at their bottoms 
to the middle toes 


«© The above described,” concludes Ed- 
wards, ** I take to be, undoubtedly, an un- 
known species; as I can find no figure, or 
description, in Natural History, agreeing 
will 0 - : 


This bird, as Edwards was informed, came 
from the island of Ceylon, in the East Indies. 
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THE genus Camellia, of which this fine tree 
is a Species, was so named by Linnæus, in 
honour of George Joseph Kamel, a Jesuit, 
whose name is usually written Camellus. The 
Syllabus Stirpium in Insula Luzone Philip- 
pinarum of Kamel, forms the Appendix to the 
third volume of Ray's History. 


This genus is of the Monadelphia Polyan- 
dria class, and in the natural order of Colum- 
niferæ. 


There are three known species of the Ca- 
mellia: 1. The Camellia Japonica, or Japan 
Rose, of Linnæus, represented in the figure 

annexed; the. Thea Chinensis, of Petiver; 
and the T'subaki Montanus, of Kzmpfer— 
2. The Camellia Sasanqua, of Linnæus, and 
of Traden and the Sasanqua, of Kæmp— 
fer and, 3. The Camellia Drupifera, of Lo- 
reiro's Es 


Of the first 8pecics, there is a variety which 
Kæmpfer distinguishes by the appellation of 
the Tsubaki Hortensis; and it is figured by 
Edwards, under the name of Rosa Chiniensis, 

or the Chinesc Rose. 
The 


The Japan Rose, or first species, is thus de. 
scribed by Professor Martyn, in his new edition 
of Miller's Gardener's DiCtionary—** The 
bark, ash-coloured: branches, roundandsmooth, 

Leaves, alternate, ovate, shining on both sides, 
thick and stiff, paler green beneath, on short 
petioles. Peduncles, terminating, very short, 
and commonly solitary; with the branches 
lengthened out beyond chem. The calyx has 
about nine broad, ovate, thick, smooth leaves. 
Petals, larger and longer, thickish, uniting at 
bottom into a tube full. of nectareous juice. 
Stamens, about fifty. Stigma, unequally fue. 
cleft... - 


„ Tt is a vast and lofty tree; in high esteem 
with the Japanese, for the elegance of it's 
large flowers, which exhibit a great variety of 
colours, but have no scent, and for it's ver- 
green leaves. It is very common every where 
in their groves and gardens, flowering from 
October to April, It varies with single and 
double flowers; white, red, and purple. | 


„ Tt is a native, also, of China; and oc- 
curs very frequently in Chinese paintings. It 
was 
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JAPAN ROSE. 
e. vas cultivated before 1742, by Robert James 
Lord Petre.“ 


th, WW The second species, or Camellia Sasanqua, 
es, WM which is a tree of a middling size, differs 
from the first, in having thinner, narrower 
leaves, obscurely serrated; flowers many times 


much smaller and more slender stein. The 
flowers are borne singly at the ends of the 
branches: the calyx is usually five-leaved, but 
sometimes six; and the petals are five, but 
sometimes six or seven, of a snowy whitencss, 
and dec iduous. The leaves, when dried in 
the shade, have a sweet smell, and the women 
wash their hair in a decoction of them. They 
are also mixed with Tea, to give it an agrees 
able odour. Dr. Martyn remarks, that this 
species so resembles the Tea Plant, that it is 
distinguished by little else besides the coalesc- 
ing stamens; and, that this is scarcely a suffi- 
cient mark of distinction, since the stamens 
eoalesce only at the base, and sometimes seem 
even to be distinct. It is a native of Japan, 
and flowers in November. 
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The third species, or Camellia Drupifera, is 
a middle-sized tree, with spreading branches 
The leaves are acuminate, smooth, hard, small, 
alternate, and petioled; the flowers, which are 
white, are terminating, and on two or three 
peduncles together, one on each; the petals, 
which are eight, are oblong and emarginate; 
the style is quadrifid, equal to the stamens; and 
the drupe is roundish, with a grooved four-celled 
nut, and roundish kernels. The fruit is equal 
in size to the Walnut, and not much unlike it; 
it is not, however, esculent. It is cultivated, 
as well as found wild, in Cochin-China. Ihe 
oil extracted from the nuts, is used by the na- 
tives to anoint their hair, as well as for various 
medical purposes. It is said to have a pleasant 
odour, and not readily to become rancid. 


The first species, or our Japan Rose, has 
alone been yet brought into Europe. This 
also has hitherto been scarce, and kept up at a 
high price. It has generally been treated as a 
stove- plant; though, sometimes, it has bcen 
placed in the green-house. It is propagated 
by layers; and may be also propagated by 
cuttings. 
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LITTLE appears to be with certainty known 
respecting this species of animal. The living 
individual, represented in our annexed print, 
was exhibited about twenty years ago in Lon- 
don: and it's keeper, who said that it came 
from the mounrains of Jamaica, called it the 
Potto; a name which, Pennant observes, 3s 
« given, by some writers, to a species of Sloth 
found in Guinea.” 


We apprehend, however, that che Potto to 
which Pennant would refer, is a Maucauco, 
and not a Sloth; being, in truth, as it appears to 
us, the Lemur Potto, of the Linnæan System, 
and figured and described by Bosman in the 
sccond volume of his account of Guinea, 
Indeed, Nr. Pennant himself, in his Sy- 
nopsis of Quadrupeds, named the animal 
which we are now to describe, the Yellow 
Maucauco ; though, subsequently, in his His- 
tory of Quadrupeds, yielding perhaps to the 
classification of Schreber, who has figured 
and described it under the appellation of Vi- 
verra Caudivolvola, he denominates it the 
Yellow Weasel, 

EY We 
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have agreed to receive into it's supposed due 
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We would not, were we engaged in a work 
strictly systematical, hastily venture to disturb, 
on light grounds, what experienced naturalit 


station according to the Linnæan arrangement, ¶ hie 
and yet, even in this unassuming collection, con! 
though we consent to describe the animal un- the 
der the name of a Weasel, we cannot consci- 
entiously do so, without entering somewhat \ 
like a protest against it's propriety. this 
| | the 
In short, from it's size, description, and ges 
other circumstances in it's history, we incline ex 
to consider it rather as of the Maucauco, than 
of the Weasel race: nor does it to us seem 
very improbable, that the identical animal in ha 
question might be, in reality, the Potto of IM br. 


Guinea. | ta 


Nothing is more certain, than that the ex- 
hibitors of uncommon animals frequently give 
erroneous accounts of the places from whence 
they have been obtained: sometimes, from 
having themselves been misinformed; and 
sometimes, it is to be feared, from a desire to 
work on credulous curiosity, by pretending that t 
they are natives of some country where they 0 
| may 


YELLOW WEASEL. 


may seem unlikely to be often produced. 
Many instances might be adduced, of African 
animals, from the Guinea Coast, having been 
long supposed natives of the West Indies: 
which 1s easily accounted for, by those who 


consider the great intercourse kept up between 


the two countries. 


Without, however, pretending to decide on 
this occasion, we shall give the description of 
the animal figured ; leaving what we have sug- 
gested to be confirmed or invalidated by future 
experience. 


Pennant describes the Yellow Weasel as 
having a short dusky nose; small eyes; short, 
broad, and flapping ears, placed at a great dis- 
tance from each other; a flat and broad head; 
cheeks swelling out; a very long tongue; 


| short, and very thick, legs and thighs; five toes 


to each foot, separated, and all standing for- 
ward; and large flesh-coloured claws, a little 


hooked. The hair is short, soft, glossy, and 


closely set: it's colour, on the head, back, 
and sides, is a mixture of yellow and black; 


the cheeks, insides of the legs, and the belly, 


are * yellow. Half-way down the middle of the 
belly, 
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belly, there is a broad dusky list, ending at the 
tail; and there 1s another from the head, along 
the middle of the back, to the tail. The tail, 
which is of a bright tawny, mixed with black, 
has the same prehensile faculty as that of some 
of the Monkeys, The length of the animal, 
from the nose to the tail, is nineteen inches; 
that of the tail, is seventeen. 


It was, according to Pennant, very good- 
natured and sportive: would catch hold of 
any thing with it's tail, and suspend itself; and 
lay with it's head under it's legs and belly. 


These manners, we may be permitted to re- 
mark, but little correspond with those of the 
Weasel race; yet sufficiently accord with that 
of che Maucauco. 


In short, it is not very improbable, that this 
animal might be conveyed from the Guinea 
Coast to the West Indies, in one of the slave- 
ships; and be afterwards taken to England by 
a West-India trader, as a native of Jamaica, 
from whence it last came. Certain it is, that 
not the smallest appearance of such a quadru- 
ped can be traced in any account of the na- 

tural productions of that well- described island 
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As » we are te to give a new and beau- 
tiful figure of this very curious bird, we have 
taken a liberty which we do not often allow 
| oursel ves with respect to it's name. The ex- 
preive appellation of Cuculus Indicator, by 
which Dr. Gmelin has designated this bird in 
his edition of the Systema Naturæ of Linnæus, 
is not easy to be advantageously translated; 
and is has, in our opinion, been very unsuc- 
cessfully attempted by the translator of But- 
fon's Ornithology, who calls it the Pointer 
Cuckow. Sparman, the original scientific 
discoverer of this bird, denominates it the 
Honey-Guide; or, Cuculus Indicator: this 
double appellation, so expressive of it's appear- 
ance and peculiar faculty, we have endeavoured 
to combine, by calling it the Honey-Guide 
Cuckow, The ingenious Mr. Latham, how- 


ever, in his estimable works, names it simply 
the Honey Cuckow. 


F 
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The account given by Dr. Sparman of this 
bird, in a Letter to Dr. John Reinhold Forster, 
F. R. S. which was communicated to the 

Royal 
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Royal Society, and inserted in their Philoso- 
phical Transactions, Vol. LXVII. for the 
year 1177, forms the basis of every subge. 
quent history and description of the Honey. 
Guide Cuckow, with which we have hitherto 
become acquainted. We shall, therefore, tran. 
scribe the whole of it's curious history, from 


this most respectable source. 


This curious species of Cuckow,“ say 
Dr. Sparman, ** is found at a considerable 
distance from the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
interior parts of Africa, being entirely un- 
known at that settlement. The first place 
where I heard of it, was in a wood called the 
Groot Vaader's Bosch—the Grandfather's 


 Wood—sitvated in a desart near the river 


which the Hottentots call 'T*kaut'kai. The 
Dutch settlers thereabouts have given this 
bird the name of Honig-Wyzer, or Honey- 
Guide, from it's quality of discovering wild- 
honey to travellers. It's colour has nothing 
striking or beautiful, as will appear from the 
description and drawing annexed; and it's size 
is considerably smaller than that of our Cuckow 
in Europe: but, in return, the instinct which 

prompts 
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$0- WF prompts it to seek it's food in a singular man- 
the ner, is truly admirable. Not only the Dutch 
se- and Hottentots, but like wise a species of qua- 
y- druped which the Dutch name a Ratel- pro- 
to bably, a new species of Badger are frequently 
an. conducted to wild Bee-hives by this bird; 
on which, as it were, pilots them to the very spot. 
| The honey being it's favourite food, it's own 
interest prompts it to be instrumental in rob- 
bing the hive, as some scraps are commonly 
ble left for it's support. The morning and even- 
the ing are it's times of feeding; and it is then 
IN- heard calling, in a shrill tone, Cherr! Cherr!”? 
which the honev-hunters carefully attend to as 
the summons to the chace. From time to 
time, they answer with a soft whistle ; winch 
the bird hearing, always continues 1t's note. 
As soon as they are in sight of each other, the 
bird gradually flutters towards the place where it 
te hive is situated; continually repeating it's 1 
former call of Cherr! Cherr!”* Nay, if it il 
Should happen to have gained a considerable i 
way before the men—who may easily be hin- 
dered in the pursGit- by bushes, rivers, and the 
like—it returns to them again, and redoubles 
it's note, as if to reproach them with their in- 
activity. 
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activity. At last, the bird is observed to hover, 
for a few moments, over a certain spot ; and 
then, silently retiring to a neighbouring bush, 
or other resting- place, the hunters. are sure of 
finding the Bees nest in that identical spot: 
whether it be in a tree; or in the crevice of a 
rock; or, as is most commonly the case, in 
the earth, While the hunters are busy in 
taking the honey, the bird is seen looking on 


attentively to what is going forward, and wait- 
ing for it's share of the spoil. The Bee-hunters | 


never fail to leave a small portion for their 
conductor ; but, commonly, take care not to 
leave so much as would satisfy it's hunger. 
The bird's appetite being only whetted by this 
parsimony, it is obliged to commit a second 
treason, by discovering another Bees nest, in 
hopes of a better salary. It is farther observed, 
that the nearer the bird approaches the hidden 
hive, the more frequently it repeats. it's call, 
and seems more unpatient. 


„ I have had frequent opportunities of see- 
ing this bird; and have been witness of the de- 
struction of several republicks of Bees by mcans 
of it's treachery, I had, however, but two op- 


portunitiet 
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portunities of shooting it; which I did, to the 
great indignation of my Hottentots. From 
those speeimens, both of which are supposed 
to be Females, I have made the subsequent 
description. The inhabitants in general accuse 
the same bird of sometimes conducting it's fol- 
lowers where wild beasts and venomous ser— 
pents have their places of abodg: this, how- 
ever, I never had an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing myself; but one ought to believe such cases 
to be accidental, where dangerous animals 
happen to be in the neighbourhood of a Bees 
nest. | | 


„While I staid in the interior parts of 
Africa, a nest was shewn to me, which some 
peasants assured me was the nest of a Honey- 


| Guide. It was woven of slender filaments or 


hbres of bark, in the form of a bottle. The 


| neck, and opening, hung downwards : and a 


string, in an arched shape, was suspended 
across the opening, fastened by the two ends ; 
perhaps, for the bird to perch upon.“ 


To this account of the bird's manners, 
Dr. Sparman adds a very minute scientific 
3 | description, 
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description, in Latin: which Buffon presents 
in a more familiar dress; and, therefore, more 


suitable to tlie nature of our work, as well as 
his own. | 


The great French naturalist, after lightly 
Sketching an outline of the chief facts in the 
above history, remarks, that this is not the 
idle tale of a common traveller: it is,“ says 
he, © the observation of an enlightened man, 
who assisted at the destruction of several re- 
publicks of Bees betrayed by this little spy, and 
who communicates an account of what he saw 
to the Royal Society of London. I shall add,” 
continues Buffon, the deseription of the Fe- 
male, which he made from the only two sub- 
jects that he could procure; and which he 
shot, to the great scandal of the Hottentots: 
the existence of a useful creature is every 
where precious | | 


The upper side of the head is grey. The 


throat, the fore-part of the neck, and the 


breast, are -whitish ; with a greenish tinge, 


which grows more dilute. as it spreads, and is 
scarcely perceptible on the breast. The belly 
1s 
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is white: the thighs are the same, marked with 
an oblong black spot. The back and rump 
are rusty grey. The superior coverts of the 
wings are brown-grey: those next the body 
being marked with a yellow spot; which, on 
account of it's situation, is often concealed 
under the scapular feathers. The quills of the 
wings are brown. The two middle quills of 
the tail are longer and narrower than the rest ; 
and of a brown, varying on rust-colour : the 
two following pairs are blackish, their inside 
dirty white; those which succeed, are white, 
terminated with brown, and marked with a 
white spot near the base, except the last pair, 
where this spot almost vanishes. Ihe iris is 
rusty grey; the eye-lids are black. The bill 
is brown at it's base, and yellow at the end. 


The legs are black. The bird's total length 


is six inches and a half. The bill is about six 


lines, and there are some bristles at the base of 
the lower mandible. The nostrils are oblong; 
with a projecting margin, placed near the base 
of the upper mandible, and separated only by 
it's ridge. The tarsus is short; the nails are 
Slender. The tail is tapered, and composed of 

. twelve 
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twelve quills; it exceeds the wings by three- 
fourths of it's length.“ 


It is remarked, in a note to Buffon's account 
of this bird, that, ** according to some travel- 
lers, the cry of this bird is © Wieki! Wieki!“ 
and this word Wicki signifies Honey, in the 
_ Hottentot language.“ It is added, that * it 
sometimes happens, that the hunter, in follow- 
ing the call of this Cuckow, is devoured by 
wild beasts; which has given occasion to say, 
that the bird concerts with them to conduct 
their prey.” 


As, however, there does not appear to be 
the same inducement to betray mankind as the 
Bees, we might suspect the accuracy of this 

last account, without adverting to what has 
been so properly suggested by Dr. Sparman 
in opposition to the somewhat similar notion 
which he also ascribes to the natives. 
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THE beautiful plant represented in the figure 
annexed, is a species of that genus to which 
Linnzeus has given the appellation of Alstroe- 
meria, in compliment to Baron Claas, or Clau- 
divs Alstroemer, of Sweden ; who had, during 
his travels, sent many plants to Linnzus. 
This genus is of the Hexandria Monogynia 
class: and ranks in the natural order of Lilia, 
or rather of Liliacez ; being, evidently, a Li- 
liaceous plant, but not truly a Lily. 


There are six known species of the Alstro- 
emeria, which are thus named in the Linnzan 
system—1. The Alstroemeria Pelegrina, or 
Spotted Alstroemeria : described as having the 
Stem erect; the corollas bell-shaped and 
straight; and the leaves linear-Ianceolate, and 
sessile 2. The Alstroemeria Pulchella: hav- 
ing the stem erect; the corollas reflex-spread- 
ing, and acute; the leaves sessile; and the pe- 
dicles shorter than the involucre—3. The 
Alstroemeria Ligta, or Striped Alstroemeria, 
which is the species we have figured: having 
an erect stem; leaves spatulate oblong; pedicles 
of the umbel longer than the involucre; and 
te corolla two-lipped—4, The Alstroemeria 

Salsilla: 
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Sabilla : having a twining stem; leaves petio- 
late, lanceolate, and acuminate ; the umbel 
branching; and the peduncles, which are 
longer than the involucre, bracted and loose— 
5. The Alstroemeria Multiflora : having a 
twining stem; leaves petiolate, lanceolate, and 
acuminate; the umbel simple; peduncles shorter 
than the bractes; and petals alternate and 
truncate—6. The Alstroemeria Ovata: having 
a twining stem; leaves lanceolate, lanuginose 
on the upper surface and lucid on the leaves; 
and corollas tubular. 


All these plants are found in South Ameri- 
ca. The leaves are resupinate, and the petals 
alternately larger and smaller. The trivial 
names of the fist, third, and fourth species, ale 


taken from their Peruvian appellations. 


The flowers of the first species, or Alstroe- 
meria Pelegrina, are whitish, most beautifully 
stained, and veined, with purple and red. It 
was first introduced into England, by Mcssrs. 
Lee and Kennedy, about the year 1753. 


The second species, or Alstroemeria Pul- 
chella, in appearance and structure, very much 
resembles the first. | 


The 
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The third species, or our Striped Alstroe- 
meria, vulgarly called the Striped-flowered Als- 


trocmeria, has the barren stems clothed with 


awl-»haped leaves pressed to it, terminated with 
spatulate-oblong leaves placed in a kind of 
rose. The floriferous stem is also clothed with 
awl-shaped leaves, clasping close to it, and ter- 
minated with a shorter involucre. The pedun- 
cles are few, very simple, naked, and longer 
than the involucre. The three upper petals 


of the corolla are longer; white; dotted at the 


base, and spotted at the tip, wich red: the three 
lower ones shorter, especially the lowest; 
almost awl-shaped; and red. The filaments 
are longer than the lower petals, and rugged: 
the anthers are twin, and yellow; the pistil is 
red. This species is remarkable for the large- 
ness of it's flowers, and for their fragrancy. 
The odour is scarcely inſerior to that of Mig- 
nionette. It flowers in February and March, 
and was first introduced in England, by John 
Brown, Esq. about the year 1776. 


The fourth species, or Alstroemeria Salsilla, 
has nervose leaves; naked petioles; the invo- 
lucte many-leaved, awl-shaped, and reflex ; pe- 
duncles few, elongated, sustaining one or two 

; flowers: 
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flowers: a bracte at the branching of the pe- 
duncles; and petals, from erect spreading, ra- 
ther blunt, the outer one being red and the 
inner greenish. 


The fifth species, or Alstroemeria Multiflo- 


ra, though it has the habit and structure of the 


Salsilla, is generally considered as very dis- 
tinct from the rest. 


The sixth species, or Alstroemeria Ovata, 
differs from the Salsilla, in it's woolly leaves 
and tubulose flowers. | | 


The Alstroemerias are stove plants, and may 
be propagated by parting the roots in autumn. 
The first species is experienced to be much 
more hardy than our Striped Alstroemeria, and 
may be treated as a green-house plant: it will, 
however, not only flower better, but sooner 
and more effectually ripen 1s's seeds, if it be 
placed under the glass of a hot- bed frame, 


Where the air is freely admitted. IT his species 


is more usually raised from seeds sow in the 
spring, in a pot of light earth, on a 3 
hot-bed of dung or tan. 
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THERE appears, in the aspect of this sin- 
gular animal, such an extravagant and disgust- 
ing union of caricature, between the Human 
and the Monkey race, that the figure would 
seem to be the result of a whimsical and not 
very felicitous fancy, rather than any deline- 
ation after nature; were we not assured, that 
the original, which was first described by 
Monsieur D*'Aubenton, is preserved in the 


Royal Cabinet at Paris. It is the Simia Na- 


salis, of Gmelin's Linnæus; the Long-Nosed 
Guenon, of Buffon; and the Proboscis Mon- 
key, of Pennant and other English naturalists. 


This animal is said to attain to a very large 
size. The subject described by M. D'Auben- 
ton, and which is represented in the annexed 
print, measured only two feet, from the tip of 
the nose to the tail: the tail was above two 
feet long. 


Pennant has described the Proboscis Mon- 
key as having a nose which projects very far 
beyond the mouth, like the human, but di- 
vided all along the middle by a shallow fur- 


IOW, 
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row: in the profile figure, it exactly resembley 
a long proboscis, and makes a ridiculous ap- 
pearance. The forehead hangs far over the 
base of the nose. The face is hooked, of a 
brown colour, marked with blue and red, 
The head is covered with thick hair, of a 
chesnut brown. The ears, which are broad, 
thin, and naked, are hid in the fur. The 
body is large, and cloathed with chesnut- 
brown hair: on the breast, it is of an orange. 
colour. Round the throat, neck, and shoul- 
ders, the hair is longer than that on the rest 
of the body, and forms a sort of short cloak. 
The legs are covered with short tawny hair.“ 


The Proboscis Monkey is by some called 
an Fast-Indian animal, but admitted to be 
extremely rare; by others, it is said to be 
chiefly found in Cochin-China, and to be 
sometimes seen there in great troops. It is 
considered as of a ferocious disposition, yet 
Said to feed only on fruits. Some Cochin- 
Chinese, who visited the Royal Cabinet at 
Paris, are reported to have immediately recog- 
nized this animal; the native name of which 


1s Khi Doc, or the Great Monkey. 
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tiful bird simply the Ring Parroquet. It is 
the Psittacus Alexandri, of Linnæus; the 
Psittacus Cubicularis, of Hasselquist; the 
Psittacus Torquatus, of Aldrovandus, and of 
Ray; the Psittaca Torquata, of Brisson ; the 
Great Red-Collared Parroquet, of Buffon ; 
the Alexandrine Parroquet, of Latham; and 


the Ring Parroquet, of Willughby, and of 


Edwards. 

„% Pliny, and Solinus,” says Buffon, “have 
both described the Green Collared-Parroquet; 
which was the only one known in their time, 
and which came from India. Apuleius de- 
lineates it with that elegance which he usually 
affects; and says, that it's plumage is of a 
pure brilliant green. The only interruption 
of this colour is, according to Pliny, a half. 
collar of bright red on the top of the neck. 


Aldrovandus, who has collected all the par- 


ticulars, leaves no room to doubt that the 
Long- 


WE have, after Edwards, named this beau- 
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Long-Tailed and Collared Parrot of the a 
cients is the same with the Red-Collared Great 
Parroquet of this article. 'There are two cir- 
cumstances sufficient to evince this: the firit 
1s the breadth of the collar, which about the 
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the second, that there is a red spot which AS \ 
marks the top of the wing. Both these are Ldwar 
peculiarly the properties of this Parroquet, Nôscti 
It is equally beautiful with the rest of the M622» 
tribe. It's plumage is of a lively light green | ta 


on the head, and deeper on the wings and the Celine 
back; the rosy half-collar embracing the back 
of the neck, joins on the sides to the black 
bar that covers the throat; the breast is of a 
vermilion red; and there is a purple spot on 
the crown of the head. The tail is beautiful, 
and longer than the body; it's upper surface 
mixed with green and beryl, it's under sufface 
of a delicate yellow. The bird is found, not 
only in the south of the continent of Asia; 
but, also, in the adjacent islands, and at 
Ceylon: for this is Taprobana; from whence 
Alexander's fleet brought the first Parrot into 
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This is the entire account given by Buffon 
of Linnæus's Psittacus Alexandri; which evi— 
gently derives it's trivial name from the cir- 
umstance of having been first noticed during 
he Indian expedition of Alexander the Great. 


As we have copied the excellent figure of 
Edwards, we shall make use of his very exact 
desctiption. We cannot, however, adopt his 
idea, that this bird may possibly be the Male 
of the Blue-Headed Parroquet, which he has 
delineated on the same plate. 


The Ring Parroquet, and the Bine- 


Headed Parroquet, are both of the same shape 


and make, every way; and may, possibly, be 


Male and Female: their size is that of a 


Dovehouse or Wild Pigeon. Both these birds 
dave their bills wholly red; the insides of their 
eyes orange- coloured; and a narrow flesh- 
coloured skin on the basis of their bills, in 
nich the nostrils are placed: they have each 
of them, also, a little space of flesh- coloured 
in round their eyes. The legs and feet in 
both are ash- coloured. 
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« The Ring Parroquet has the top and 
sides of the head green. A black line pro. 
ceeds from the lower mandible of the bil, 
downward a little way; then parts into two 
lines, which turn backward on the sides of the 
neck, forming a black line round the neck, 
which almost meets behind. On the hinder 
part of the neck, above this black ring, the 
feathers are blue; and, under the black line, 


passes a bar of red feathers. The body, both 


above and beneath, is green: though some- 
what lighter on the under side; the back, and 
upper sides of the wings, being darker, and 
of a blue-green. The quills, and covert- 
feathers next above them within-s1de the wings, 


are of a mouse- colour; the lesser coverts, of a 


light blucish green; and it has a red spot on 
the lesser covert-feathers without-side the 
wings. The upper side of the tail is of a 
blue-green; the under-side, of a dusky-yellow, 
or olive-colour : the middle feathers measured 
thirteen inches; they gradually shorten toward 


the sides.“ 


Edwards, who blends his account of the 


Ring Parroquet with that of the Blue-Headed 


Parroquet, 
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arroquet, adds that these birds were both 
ought alive to London in one of our East- 
two odia Company's ships. The first, Wil- 
the Nughby says, is the Psittacus of the aneients; 
ck, Wn the only one known in Europe from the 


der Wine of Alexander the Great to the age of 


the Nero. The Blue-Headed,” concludes Ed- 
ie, Nwards, * is the only one I have seen of it's 
tn lind; and, I believe, no figure or description 
e- Ick it has been before given. I drew them both 
from the living birds. There is frequently 
brought from India another species of the 
Ring Parroquet, which differ hardly any thing 
from what is here described; except in mag- 
nitude, which does not exceed that of a 
Blackbird, and in wanting the red spot on the 
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| As we do not by any means approve of call- 
ing the larger birds of the Parrot kind, either 
Parroquets or Parrakeets, we should incline 
to name the Psittacus Alexandri the Ring- 
Parrot, and the bird last mentioned by Ed- 
vards the Ring Parroquet, 
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COFFEE-TREE. | 4 
COFFEA, the Linnzan name of that: genus 1 
of plants which is by us denominated ' the il | 
Coffee-Tree, is said to be derived from Caffa, Iſt 
a kingdom in Africa, where it grows. in great "nl 
abundance. ' 1 

This genus is placed, by Linnæus, in the 
first order of his fifth class; that is, among | 
the Pentandria Monogynia ; and in the natu- l | 
ral order of Stellatæ. It has ten known spe- 41 
cie—1. The Coffea Arabica, or Eastern . 1 
Coffee-Tree; 2. the Coffea Occidentalis, or q 
Western Coffee-Tree; 3. the Coffea Race» 2 


mosa; 4. the Coffea Zanguebariæ; 5. the 
Coffea Guianensis ; 6. the Coffea Paniculata ; 
7. the Coffea Sambucina ; 8. the Coffea Opu- 


lina; 9, the Cotfea Odorata ; and, 10. the vil 
Coffea Triflora. 1 
The first and principal species, which is Il 
that we have figured and shall particularly il 
describe, rises Sixteen or eighteen feet in it' 2 il 
natiye country, and ten or twelve in Europe. il 
The it 
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The main stem grows upright, and is coverel 
with a light brown bark. The branches are 
Horizontal, opposite, brachiate at every joint 
long, simple or undivided, slender, smooth, 
lax, and inclined to bend downwards: the 
lower branches are longest; the others gra- 
dually decreasing, to the top, so as to form 1 
pyramid. The leaves, when fully grown, are 
four or five inches long, and an inch anda 
half broad in the middle: they are opposite, 
and ovate-lanceolate ; the borders waved, the 
surface smooth, and of. a lucid green, paler 
beneath. The petiole is only two or three 
lines in length; and, from the sides of the mid- 
rib, which is a continuation of it, issue twenty 
or more secretory punctures. The leaves ge- 
nerally continue three years. The flowers are 
produced in clusters of from two to four, at 
the base of the leaves, sitting close to the 
branches : they are of a pure white, and have 
a very grateful odour, but are of short duration, 
These flowers are succeeded by green berries; 
which become red when they attain their full 
size, and change to black as they grow ripe. 


The berries are of an oblong spheroidal form; 


with a little circular area at the top, surround- 
| | as 
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ing a callous dot : the pulp 1s pale, insipid, and 
gelatinous. There are two cells within, the 
partition of which is fleshy and vascular ; this 
is the only receptacle, and penetrates the cleft 
of the seeds. In each cell there is only a single 
zeed; which is of an elliptic form, convex on 
one side and flat on the other, with a longi- 
tudinal cleft: it is of a pale glaucous colour; 
and loosely covered by an elastic, diaphanous 
aril, os une of paper. 


The agreeable - beverage which we call 
Coffee, prepared from the berry of this tree, 
is said to have been used in Ethiopia from 


time immemorial. 


According to Mr. Bruce, the Galla, a wan- 
dering nation of Africa, in their incursions on 
Abyssinia, being obliged to traverse immense 
desarts, and being also desirous of falling on 
the Abyssinians without warning, that they 
may be encumbered as little as possible with 
baggage, carry nothing with them to eat but 
Coffee roasted till it can be pulverized, mixed 
with butter into balls, and placed in a leather 
bag: one of these, about the size of a billiard 


ball, 
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ball, keeps them, as they say, in strength and 
spirits during a whole day's fatigue, better than 
a loaf of bread or a meal of meat. If this be 
admitted as fact, we must regret that the use 
of Coffee is not better understood in the most 
enlightened nations of Europe, where there seems 
abundant necessity for some extraordinary suc- 
cedaneum to supply the alarming deficiency of 
those articles in our ordinary food! This is a 


serious subject, and experiments may be worth 


trying. 


The use of Coffee is said to have been intro- 


duced into Arabia, from Persia, only about 


the middle of the fifteenth century: from 
whence it soon reached Mecca, Medina, Grand 
Cairo, Damascus, and Aleppo; and, at length, 
in 1554, became known at Constantinople. 
Even the Venetians, notwithstanding the prox- 
imity of their dominions, and their great trade 


to the Levant, do not appear to have been ac- 
quainted with it for more than half a century 


afterwards. 


Public Coffee-Houses were first established 
in France in the year 1671 ; when they soon 


became 
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became 80 0 thar at Paris alane hey 
amounted to three hundred. 


In Catia, Coffee had * e 
earlier introduced; for, in 1652, Mr. Daniel 
Edwards, a Turkey merchant, brought home 
with him Pasqua Rossee, a Ragusian Greek 
gervant, who first kept a house for the sale of 
this beverage in George Vard, Lombard Street; 
or, rather, according to Mr. Houghton, in a 
hed in the church-yard of St. Michael's, Corn- 
hill, The famous Dr. Harvey is said to have 
used it frequently still earlier. 


About the year 1690, the Dutch governor of 
Batavia, having procured some berries from 
Mocha, raised many plants, and sent one over 
to the garden at Amsterdam. From these, it 
is said, the East Indies, and most of the gar- 
dens in Europe, have been originally furnished. 
In 1696, it was cultivated at Fulham, by 
Bishop Compton. 


The first plant of the Coffee-Tree was car- 
tied to Jamaica about the year 1730, by Sir 
Nicholas Laws; and twenty-two years after- 


wards, 
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wards, the annual export from that island was 
rated at 60,000 pounds weight: in 1775, it 
had reached 440,000 pounds. The Jamaica 


planters are said to have discovered the art of 


cultivating, picking, and curing the berries, 
so as to make their Coffee equal to the growth 
of Arabia. 

Miller informs us, that “ a curious gentle. 
man, who resided in Barbadoes two years, 
told him, that © he never drank better Coffee, 
« in any part of the world, than what he made 
„ from the fresh berries, which he gathered 
« himself, and roasted as he had occasion to 
« use them.“ This account,“ adds Miller, * is 
confirmed by trials with berries produced in 
our English stoves ; which make a better fla- 
voured liquor than the best Arabian Coffec- 
berries that can be procured in England.” 


The Coffee-Tree having been transported to 


Europe, and to the possessions of Europeans, 


both in the East and West Indies, from Arabia, 
has been commonly supposed to be indigenous 
of that country: but it seems, from Mr. Bruce's 
account, to have been originally brought from 
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the kingdom of Caffa, the south province of 

Narea, in Africa; for it 1s, he tells us, the 

wood of the country, produced spontaneously 

every where in great abundance, from Caffa 
to the banks of the Nile. 


Coffee is named by the Persians, Cahwa, 
and Coho ; by the Turks, Chaube, and Cah- 
rey; by the Arabians, Cachua, Caoua, and 
Cahouah; and, by the Egyptians, Eleave. 


The Coffee-Tree, being an ever-green, 
makes a beautiful appearance, at every season, 
in the stove: but, particularly, when it is in 
flower; and, also, when the berries are red, 
which is generally in winter. As it continues 
a long time in this last state, there is scarcely 
any plant which better deserves a place in the 
stove. 5 


It is chiefly propagated by the berries, which 
must be fresh-gathered. The plants thus raised, 
produce fruit in two years from the time of 
planting ; and, in hot climates, sooner. Plan- 
ations of the Coffee-Tree may therefore be 
soon made in countries where the air is of a 
proper temperature. But they will not grow 
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in the open air, where there is any winter; 30 


that, in all countries without the tropics, they 
must not be expected to thrive abroad. 


The seeds are recommended to remain on 
the trees till the skin shrivels and turns black: 
they should be pulped and dried as soon as pos. 
Sible; and then husked and cleared from all 
their outward coverings. They are afterwards 
to be winnowed, cleared, and again exposed 
to the sun for some days, before being casked, 
The preparation of Coffee, consists in roasting 


it, or giving it a juet degree of torrefaction, 


on an earthen or metalline plate, till it acquires 
a brownish hue equally deep on all sides. It 
is then fit for grinding, which should only be 
done as it is used. The European method of 
making Coffee is suthciendy known. The 
Arabians, when they take their Coffee off the 
fire, immediately wrap the vessel in a wet 
cloth, which instantly fines the liquor, makes 
it cream at top, and occasions a more pungent 
steam, which they take great pleasure in snuf- 


fing up as the Coffee is pouring into the cups. 


Like all the nations of the East, they drink 
their Coffee without sugar. 
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THE Canadian Lynx, or Lynx Canadensis 
of the Linnæan system, is a native of Canada, 
as the name obviously imports. 


Buffon notices this animal in his history 
and description of the Common Lynx; but it 
was not either figured or described, till he 
mtroduced it in his Supplement. 


We have copied his figure, and shall adopt 
his description, of the Canadian Lynx. 


We here, says Buffon, “ give the figure 
of a Canadian Lynx, from an excellent spe- 
eimen in the Royal Cabinet. It is only two 
feet three inches long, from the tip of the 
nose to the origin of the tail ; and from twelve 
to thirteen inches high. The body is covered 
| with long greyish hair, mixed with white and 
ar iped with yellow. The spots are more or 
less black. The head is greyish, blended with 


white and bright yellow hairs; and striped, 
43 it were, with black, in some parts. The 
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tip of the nose, as well as the margin cf the nen 


under jaw, is black. The whiskers are white, WM 2PP!c 
and about three inches long. The ears are ears: 
two inches three lines high; garnished in the than 
inside with large white hairs, and with yellows and t 


15h hairs on the edges. The outer side of the racal 


ear 1s Covered with mouse-coloured hair, and the I 
the external margins are black. At the ex- of h 
tiemity of each ear, there is a large thin gard 
pencil of black hairs seven lines high. The gent: 
tail, which is thick, short, and well furnished i and 
with hair, is only three inches nine lines in his, 
length: from the extremity, to the middle, it I f 
is black; and, afterwards, of a reddish white Her 
colour. The under part of the belly, the I "© 
hind-legs, the inside of the fore-legs, and the “““ 
feet, are of a dirty white. The claws are 
white, and about six lines long. 


„This Lynx has a great resemblance, both ““ 
in the spots and nature of the hair, to that of no 
the Common Lynx, whose figure we have i BY 
given; but it differs in the length of the tail, if 
and the pencils on the ears. The Canadian * 
Lynx, therefore, may be regarded as a variety, : 
very different from the Lynx of the Old Con- ot 

tinent, 
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 tinent. It may even be said to make a near 


approach to the Caracal, by the pencils on it's 
ears: but it differs from the Caracal still more 
than from the Lynx, by the length of the tail 
and the colour of the hair. Besides, the Ca- 
racal is only found in warm countries; but 
the Lynx prefers cold climates. The pencil 
of hair on. the tips of the ears, which 1s re- 
carded as a distinctive character, 1s only acci- 
dental ; and appears in animals of this species, 
and even in the Domestic and Wild Cats. Of 


this,” observes Buffon, © we have given an 
example in the Supplement to the article Cat. 


Hence we persist in believing, that the Ame- 
rican Lynx is only a variety of the Europeag 
SPLCICS, 


„Ihe Norwegian Lynx, described by Pon- 
toppidan, is white, or of a bright grey colour, 
interspersed with deep spots. It's claws, like 
those of other Lynxes, resemble the claws of 


Cuts. It etevates it's back, and springs on 


it's prey with equal quickness and address. 


When attacked by a Dog, it lies down on it's 
back, and repels the enemy by repeated strokes 


of it's claws. IThis author adds, that there 
alc, 
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are, in Norway, four species: that some of 
them approach the figure of the Wolf; other, 
that of the Fox; others, that of the Cat; and, 
lastly, that there are others, the head of which 
resembles that of a Colt. This last fact, 
which I believe to be false, creates the most 
violent suspicion with regard to all the rest. 
The author adds some articles which are more 


| probable. 


The Lynx,” says Pontoppidan, “ does 
er not go about the country, but conceals itself 
in woods and caverns. It makes it's retreat 
deep and winding; from which it can be 
** expelled by fire and smoke only. It's sight 
is piercing, and it spies it's prey at a very 
great distance. It often cats no more of a 
* Sheep or a Goat than the brain, the liver, 
and the intestines; and it digs under the 
doors, in order to gam admission into the 
„ $heep<folds.” 


** 


4 
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«© The species of the Lynx,” adds Buffon, 

«« 35 not only spread over Europe, but all the 
northern provinc-s of Asa. In Tartary, these 
animals aie called Chulon, or Chelason. 
Their 
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Their skins are highly valued; and, though 
very common, sell equally dear in Norway, 


Russia, and even as far as China, where they 
ire much used for muffs and « other furs. 


« That the pencils of hair,” concludes 


Buffon, „on the tips of the ears, form not a 


distinctive character, appears from this fact 
that there exists, in the district of Algar, 
called Constantine, a species of Caracal with- 
out these pencils, and which resembles the 
Lynx, except that it's tail is longer. The 
colour of it's hair is reddish, with longitudinal 
black stripes from the neck to the tail, de- 
tached spots on the flanks disposed in the same 
direction, a black half circle on the top of the 
fore-legs, and a band of rough hair on all the 
four legs, extending from the extremity of 
the foot to above the heel: and this hair in- 


dines upward ; instead of downward, like the 


hair of every other part of the body.“ 


Such is the account given by Buffon, in his 
Supplement to the article Lynx, accompany- 
ing his figure of the Canadian species. 
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He had before remarked, that ** the fines 
skins of the Lynx came from Siberia, under 


here 
the name of Loup-Cervier; and from Canada, Nchat- 


under that of Chat-Cervier: because these 
animals, like all others, are smaller in the 
New than in the Old Continent. In the for- H. the 
mer, they are compared to the Wolf; in the ent b 
latter, to the Cat ?? 


mon“! 
m ey 


they 
| | Then 
The epithet Cervarius is said to be given to MWThei 
the Lynx, because it attacks the Stag; but Ns a 
Buffon ingeniously suggests, that it rather 
arises from the skin being variegated with 


spots like that of che young Stag. 


In the Description des Cotes IA merique 
Septentrionale, it is said, that “the Lynx of 
North America or our Canadian Lynx—is a = 
kind of Cat, but much larger; that * it 
climbs trees, and lives on the ammals which 
it seizes;“ that “ it's hair is long, of a grey- 
ish white colour, and makes an excellent fur:“ 
and, that ** it's flesh is white, and affords 
good eating.“ | 


We learn, also, from M. Sarasin, and from 
ö Charlevoix, 
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'harlevoix, that “ in the woods of Canada, 
der nere are a great many Wolves: or, rather, 
da, MChat-Cerviets ; for they have nothing in com- | | ö 
ese mon with the Wolf, but a kind of howling: 1 
he Ein every other respect.“ says M. Sarasin, 
they are ex genere felino. They are excel- 
ne ent hunters; and live entirely on game, which 

they pursue to the tops of the highest trees. 

Their flesh is white, and good for eating. 
to Their skin and hair are well known in France. 
ut as a valuable branch of commerce.“ 
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HAVING taken our figure of this bird from 
Edwards, we have also adopted the native 
name under which he has described it. 
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It is the Motacilla Guira, of Linnæus and 
Gmelin; the Sylvia Brasiliensis Viridis, of 
Brisson; the Guira-Beraba, of Buffon; the 
Guira Warbler, of Latham; and the Guira- | 
Guacuberaba, of Marcgrave, Ray, and Ede . | 


wards. 725 ſl 


Buffon seems merely to have abridged the 
native name, for the sake of making it some- 
what more familiar; a liberty which he fre- 
quently takes with the ** sesquipedalia verba“ 
of the South Americans. 


_« This bird,” says Buffon, „which Marc- 
grave has described, appears to me to belong 
to the Pitpits ; though his account is not suf- 
nciently compleat to preclude it's being ranged 
with the Fig-Eaters. It is as large as the 
Goldfinch; which exceeds the ordinary size 
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of the Fig-Eaters, and even of the Pitpitz. 
The upper side of it's head, it's neck, it's back, 
it's wings, and it's tail, are of a light green; 
it's throat is black; and the rest of the under 
side of the body, as well as the rump, are of 
a golden yellow. Some quills of the wings 
are brown at their ends. The bill, which is 
Straight and sharp, is yellow, with a little black 


on the upper mandible. The legs are brown, 


We shall observe, that Brisson has confounded 


.this bird with that which Piso has given under 


the name of Guira-Perea, though they are 
certainly different: for the Guira-Perea of Piso 
has it's plumage entirely gold-colour ; except 
the wings, and the tail, which are light green. 
It is, besides, spotted like the Stare, on the 
breast and the belly. We need only to compare 
the two descriptions, to see evidently that the 
Guira-Perea of Piso, is not the same bird with 


the Guira- Beraba of Marcgrave; and that they 


have only the common name of Guira, but 
with different epithets.“ | 


Buffon enumerates five species of the Pit- 


pits; which are all found in Guiana and Brasil, 


and are nearly of the same size 
1. The 
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1. The Green Pitpit, or Motacilla Cyano- 
cephala; 2. the Blue Pitpit, or Motacilla Cay- 
ana; 3. the Variegated Pitpit, or Motacilla 
Velia; 4. the Blue-Capped Pitpit, or Mota- 
cilla Lineata; and, 5. the Guira-Beraba, or 
Motacilla Guira. | 


« Though these birds,” says Buffon, © bear 
great resemblance to the Fig-Eaters, and also 
inhabit the New Continent, the difference is 
still so considerable, that they ought to be re- 
garded as forming a distinct and separate genus. 
Most of the Fig-Eaters are migratory. All the 
Pitpits continue settled in the hottest parts of 
America: they remain in the woods, and 
perch on the large trees; whereas the Fig- 
Eaters haunt only the cleared grounds, and 
lodge among the bushes and on the middle- 
sized trees. The Pitpits are also more social 
than the Fig-Eaters; they keep in large flocks, 
and mix familiarly with the small birds of other 
species: they are more joyous and lively, and 
are continually hopping. But, besides the dif- 
ference of their habits, they are also discri- 
minated by their conformation: their bill is 
mieker, and not so slender as that of the Fig- 
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two characters, drawn from the bill and the 
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Faters; and for this reason,“ he adds, * we 
have placed the Middle-Bills between them 
and the Fig-Eaters. The tail of the Pitpits is 
also square at it's termination; while, in the 


Fig-Eaters, it is somewhat forked. Thee 


tail, are a sufficient foundation for forming 
two genera of these birds.“ 


To this general account by Buffon, we shall 
annex the following particular description 
given by Edwards to accompany his very ac- 
curate figure of the Guira-Guacuberaba. 


The bill is moderately thick; dusky above, 
and of a flesh- colour beneath. A narrow bor- 
der of black surrounds the basis of the upper 
mandible, and extends in breadth on the sides 


of the head under the eyes to the place of the 


ears, and round the lower mandible it reaches 
nearly an inch down the throat, The top of 
the head, the hinder side of the neck, the back, 
the wings, and the tail, are of a plcasant olive- 
green colour. A yellow line passes round the 
forehead, over the eye, and down the sides of 


the neck, and divides the black on the fore- 
8 | | part 
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part of the head from the green on the crown 
and neck. The fore-part of the neck and breast 
are of a fine orange- colour, which gradually 
changes to yellow. The thighs, belly, and 
covert-feathers both above and beneath the tail, 
are also of a bright yellow. On the rump, the 
feathers are orange-coloured ; which changes 
to yellow, where they meet the covert? of the 
tail, The tips of the quills tend to a dusky 
colour, and the edges of some of the outer 
quills are of a brighter green than the other 


parts. The inner coverts of the wings are of 


a cream- colour: the insides of the quills arg 
light ash-coloured, the edges of their inner 
webs whitish. The tail has twelve feathers, 
of a light ash-colour on their under sides. 


The legs and feet are black 


Edwards adds, that “ the Guira is in the 
collection of Earl Ferrers ;”* that * it is a bird 
of Brasil and it's neighbourhood ;”* and, that 
„it has been figured in small by Marcgrave, 
whose figure, though mean, has been copied, 


turned, tortured, and almost lost, by being 


tossed from compiler to compiler, ever since 
Marcgrave's time.”? 
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THE animal here figured under the name of 
the Flying Colugo, 1s in fact a variety of the 
Flying Maucauco which we formerly described. 
Our figure, on that occasion, was copied from 
Pennant, who had taken it from a dried speci- 
men in the British Museum: the present, from 
Dr. Pallas, was derived from the living ani- 
mal, and first published in the Petersburgh 

Transactions, under the appellation of the 

Galeopithecus. 


The name Galeopithecus, indeed, seems to be 
the agreed denomination of this genus 'among 
late naturalists; who now generally call it the 
Galcopithecus Volans, or Flying Colugo. 


Linnæus, who had no opportunity to exa- 
mine the generical characters of these animals, 
| but derived all the knowledge of them which 
he possessed from the figures and descriptions 
of anthors, has stationed them in the genus 
Lemur, to which he considered them as most 
nearly allied: but, with a wise precaution, in 

| | itself 
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itself implying considerable doubt, he obserye; 
that, as it's teeth were not regularly known, 
it's true genus could not possibly be determined, 


The genuine characters of this genus appear 


to have been first ascertained by Dr. Pallas, 


in the description with which he accomyy. 
nied the excellent figure annexcd, in the 
Transactions of the Academy of Petersburgh 
for the year 1780. 


The Flying Colugo has, however, been 


since very minutely described by several na: 


turalists: but it is remarked, that Buffon has 
entirely omitted to notice this animal; though 
it had, in his time, been mentioned by various 


other authors, as well as by the great Linnæus. 


The Galeopithecus Volans, or Flying Co- 
lugo, is in truth the Lemur Volans, or Flying 
Maucauco, of Linnæus; the Vespertilio Ad- 
mirabilis, of Bontius; the Felis Volans Ter- 
natea, of Seba; the Cato-Simius Volans Ca- 
melli, of Petiver; tac Galeopithecus, of Pallas; 
and the Flying Maucauco, of Pennant. 


5 These 
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These different names, it is to be observed, 
include two species, or rather varieties; which 
ned, are not always easy to discriminate in the va- 

nious accounts. Perhaps, from some of the 
Pear above denominations, Buffon might be induced 
las, to consider these animals as merely varieties 
Pile of his Vampyre, or Spectre. It is, indeed, 


tne impossible to deny their great affinity. 
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We have observed, in our account of the 
F.y;ing Maucauco, that this animal is said to 


en be called by the Indians Caguang, Colugo, 
4: and Gigua, Bontius, by whom it seems to 
as have been first described in his History of 
h Java, informs us that these animals are found 
$ at Guzurat; that they are gregarious, and 


fly principally in the evening; that their bo- 
dies, which are about the size of a Cat, are 
covered on tie upper part with a soft grey 
fur like that of a Rabbit; that their heads are 
oblong, and their cars small and round; that 
they have five strong claws on each foot, by 
which they firmly hold whatever they fix on; 
and, that they feed chiefly on fruits. 


In Camelli's enumeration of the animals of 
: the 
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the Philippine Islands, published in the Philo- 
Sophical Transactions by Petiver, the Cato. 
Simius Volans, is described as being about the 
size of a Cat; and shaped like a Monkey, but 
more slender. It is, he says, generally three 
spans long, from head to tail: but grows, in 
some particular places, to a much larger size; 
so as to equal, in it's expansion, the magnitude 
of a Chinese umbrella. The upper parts of 
the animal he describes as of a dusky colour, 
elegantly variegated with whitish streaks on 
the back, which run beyond the body over 
the membrane or flying skin. He comparcs 
the face to that of a Monkey; and the man- 
ner of the animal's flight to that of the Flying 
Squirrel. The young, he adds, adhere to the 
teats of their mother, by the mouth and claws. 


in the British Museum, he expressly asserts, 
that the Female is ſurnished with two sacs or 
pouches on her belly, in which she carries her 
young while they are sucking. 


From this last circumstance, we are induced 
to suppose, that the animal may approximate 
the race of Opossums more than has hitherto 

: been 


In a Latin manuscript of Camelli's, preserved 
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| been imagined: especially, when we reflect 
1 that, among other similitudes, the tongue, ac- 
tne IM cording to Dr. Pallas, is fleshy, broad, round- 
but ed, attenuated on the edges, and ciliated with 
ree WW papillz, as in the Opossums: it is, also, he 
in adds, slightly beset with papillæ on it's surface. 


de Mr. Geoffroy, who seems to have examined 
of with peculiar minuteness and accuracy the 
r, specimens of this genus in the Museum of 
n the Prince of Orange, observes that this ani- 
er mal, in the form and disposition of the teeth, 
's differs not only from the Lemurs, but from all 
- other quadrupeds. He is also of opinion, that 
Y the foremost of those teeth which Dr. Pallas 
: considers as canine, should in truth be consi- 
. dered as cutting teeth; since, as he observes, 
]- they are inserted into the incisive or intermax- 


niary bone. Indeed, all the teeth, taken to- 
gether, are of so anomalous a cast as to make 
it difficult to discover the par.icular intention 
of Nature in their formation: but Mr. Geof- 
froy inclines to think that they are best calcu- 
lated for feeding on insects, though the animal 
is usually described as subsisting on fruits. 


The 
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The cœcum, Mr. Geoffroy remarks, in 3 
specimen dissected by Monsieur Cuivier, wis 
extremely large and voluminous; though, in 
the Bat, to which the Flying Colugo must he 
permitted to bear considerable affinity, that 
part appears to be wanting. 


© 
According to Mr. Gcoffroy, there are two 5. 
varieties of the Colugo: the one, like our 
Flying Maucauco, of a cinereous colour, C 
with transverse darker and lighter undulations; N; a 
the other, like the present figure, of a fine Irn 
cinnamon or ferruginous colour, most vivid „in 
on the back, and paler beneath, and without A 
any kind of variegation. There are, also, che 
some trifling differences in this reddish kind, pu 
from those of the grey; but they are not such we 


as to enable us to decide whether they are the 
result of age or of some specific difference. 
They may seem, however, sufficient to op— 
pose the notion, that the distinctions are merely 
sexual; as has been, perhaps too hastily, sug- 
gested. It seems probable, that they are rather 
local varieties. 58 


Ihe animals of this genus, figured in Scba, 
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it has been remarked, are described as of a 
ſerruginous colour, both above and below ; 
vet, in the coloured copies of that work, and 
particularly in the copy preserved in the Bri- 


uch Museum, and which was once the pro- 
| perty of Sir Hans Sloane, they appear of a 


very .deep or blackish cinereous on the upper 


surface, and of a pale ferruginous beneath. 


On the whole, it appears evident that there 
is a vast variety of what may be denominated 
Flying Quadrupeds with membranaceous 
wings; particularly, in the remoter parts of 


Asia, Africa, and South America: and that 


these, in many respects, resemble the Bats of 
Europe and other milder regions. So that, 
we conceive, what are called Flying Mau- 
caucos, Flying Lemurs, Flying Colugos, 
Flying Cats, Flying Monkies, Flying Opos- 
sums, Flying Squirrels, &c. as they are more 
or less conceived to approximate, in general 
appearance, those respective animals—as well 
as the Vampyres, the Spectres, &c. the Har- 
pies of the ancients—should all form one grand 
order or division of animals, connecting the 
feathered race with the quadrupeds, by vari- 
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ous gradations, not always easy to be assigned 
their exact proper stations in the wonderful 
chain of nature; just as, in the Seals, and 
other aquatic quadrupeds, we find equally 
near approaches to the fanny tribes, 
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THE plant to which we have given the 
name of Potatoe-Apple Flower, merely from 
the similarity of bloom and external fruit to 
that of the famous edible root, though the 
leaves are totally different, is a native of 
Ney South Wales, and has never been before 
figured or described. 


It is an exact copy from one of the many 
drawings of New South Wales plants, &c. 
with which we have been favoured : but, 
| being unaccompanied by the smallest me- 
| morandum wha ever; and the friend who 


ticular plant, than that he thinks it's fruit 
was found edible, and that it appeared to him 
somewhat of the Convolvolus family; we 
must leave to future discovery whatever re- 
lates to this plant, more than is conveyed by 
2 figure unquestionably accurate, on a scale 
of about half the natural size. 
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obliged us with them being unable to afford 
us any other information respecting this par- 
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$1 HE excellent print of this bird is copied 


from Edwards, by whom it was first figured 


and described under the name which we have 
also adopted. It is the Pipra Albifrons, of 
Linnæus; the White Plume, of Buffon; and 
the White-Faced Manakin, of Een and 
of Edwards. 


The original, from which Edwards drew 
his excellent figure, was one of the many cu- 
 rious birds taken by Earl Ferrers in a French 
prize, and preserved in his valuable collection. 
Edwards observes, that it is a native of Guiana 
| and Terra Firma in South America; and, that 
he cannot find any figure or description 
agreeing with it, 80 that he believes it had not 
till then been figured or described. 


| The description which he gives of this indi- 
vidual bird is as follows. The bill is straight, 
$hargepointed, and black. The crown of the 
heaWMhe throat, and the fore-part of the head 
| all round the bill, are white. The feathers on 
| the 
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the crown are long, narrow, and pointed, and 
form a crest when erect. From the hinde 
part of the head, behind the eyes, and round 
under the throat, is continued a black or dusky 
Eroken line, which encompasses all the white 
space on the head and throat. Part of the 
neck behind, the upper part of the back, and 


the wings without-side, are of a dark blucish | 


ash-colour. The inner coverts of the wings 
are cinnamon- colour: the quills beneath are 
ash- coloured, a little lighter than they are 
above. The hinder part of the head, the fore 
part of the neck, the breast, belly, rump, and 
the tail on both sides with the covert-feathers 
both above and beneath it, are of a bright cin- 
namon-colour. The legs and feet are of a 
light reddish yellow; the claws are dusky; the 
feathers are also dusky above the knees. The 
outer and middle toes adhere to each other 
almost to the claws in a remarkable manner.” 


Buffon considers this bird as of a species 
related to the Manakin, but not absolutely a 
Manakin. His account is short, and, we 
shall annex it to that of Edwards. 8 


« Thus 


Ce 


WHITE-FACED MANAKIN. 


This species,“ says the great French na- 


turalist, „ is new. It is found in Guiana, but 
rare. M. De Manoncour presented a speci- 
men to the King's cabinet. It is distinguished 


by a very long white crest, consisting of fea- 


mers about an inch in length, and which it 
erects at pleasure. It differs. from the Mana- 
ins by it's size: being six inches long; whereas 
the largest of the Manakins is only four 
inches and a half. The tail, too, is long and 
apered; which, in the Manakins, is short and 


quare: and the bill is much longer in propot- 


tion, and more hooked, than that of the Ma- 
nakins. Indeed, the only property in which it 
resembles the Manakins, is the arrangement 
of the toes; and, but for this character, it 
might be ranged with the Ant-Eaters: we may 
regard it as forming the intermediate shade. 
We are quite unacquainted with it's œcono- 


7, 


wy. 

To this short history and description, we 
may be permitted to add, that the Pipra Atri- 
capilla, or Black Crowned Manakin, called by 
Edwards the Black-Capped Manakin, and 


which Buffon next describes under the ap- 
pellation 


WHITE-FACED MANAKIN. 


pellation of the Cinereous Bird of Guiana. 
seems equally a kindred species of the Ant. Wk we: 
Eaters with our White-Faced Manakin, size. 
They form, perhaps, part of an intermediate last s 
genus. | that 


Edwards, in his plate of the Black-Capped by F 
Manakin, figures also his White-Capped Ma- 
nakin. The legs and feet of this last bird, he 
says, are made as in the other Manakins, and 
of a black colour. Buffon, by whom the 

same bird is denominated the Middle- Bill with 

White Crest and Throat, and who observes 

that Edwarde first described it, tells us, that 
the legs are of an grunge. yellow. 


The fact is, that Edwards thus describes the 
legs of the Black-Capped Manakin ; which 
Buffon might seem to have mistaken for those = 
of the White-Capped Manakin, described by 
Edwards in the same page, as well as figure 
en the same plate: yet, as Buffon minutely 
notices the dimensions of the bird, in all it's 
parts, which Edwards has not done, be 
must either have derived his account from 
some other author; examined a real specimen; 
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or measured the figure of Edwards, by whom 


t was originally represented of it's natural 
size. We rather incline to think, that our 


Jast suggestion has actually been the case, than 
mat he had inspected a specimen which dif- 
fered in this respect from the bird described 
by Edwards. 


Buffon also makes the bill of the White- 
Capped Manakin black; which Edwards, 
with his usual precision, informs us“ is of a 


dark brown colour.'“' He, too, mentions, that 


the base of the upper mandible has a nar- 
row list of black feathers round it;“ which 
Buffon entirely omits to notice. 
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WF have no other information to accom- 
pany the present figure, than that it is a pro- 
duction of New South Wales: being, in fact, 
a branch from a beautiful thick and bushy 
flowering shrub, which appears exactly as it 
is represented in the annexed print, but re- 
duced to about half the natural size. 


The name which we have given it may 


serve as well as any other, till more of it's 


botanical character and properties can be re- 
gularly ascertained. It is not always, even 
then, that our nomenclators can bestow suit- 


able appellations to discriminate the infinite 


varieties of nature. 
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THE Fasciated Weasel appears to have been 
fust figured and described by Sonnerat, in his 
celebrated Voyages. It is the Viverra Fas- 
ciata, Or Striped Fitchet, of Gmelin's Lin- 
næus; and is sometimes denominated, the 
Grey Weasel with Six Longitudinal Black 
Bands. Sonnerat calls it, the Wild Cat of 
the Indies with Black Bands. 


It does not appear to us, that subsequent 
naturalists have added any thing essential to 
what Sonnerat mentions with regard to the 
history and description of this animal. 


It measures, as he tells us, two: feet from 
the head to the tail; the latter being nine 
inches long. There are, in each jaw, two 
cutting and sixteen canine teeth; the cutting 
teeth in the lower jaw being considerably 
stronger than those in the upper. The body 
is long: and the animal is covered with close 
and even hair, of a grey colour; tinged with 
reddish, on the lower parts of the head, neck, 
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FASCIATED WEASEL. 


legs, and feet, but whitish on the belly. There calle 
are, on the body, six black bands. Four of the 
these, which are straight, commence at the Hof 
back of the head, and extend along the body ago 
to the tail, where they terminate : the two me: 
_ others, which are on each side the belly, are wa 


in a slight degree waved; beginning at the 
shoulders, and terminating by rounding of 
on the hind parts. Beneath this termination, 
there is a bifurcated band over the thigh. The 
eyes, which are lively, are of a yellow colour, 
with a cast of red: the pupils, in some views 
of the animal, appear to be oblong. The tail 
is almost as long as the body : it is slender; 
and ends in a point, like that of the Domestic 
Cat. The hairs on the tail are longer than 
those on the body; and their colour is a mix- 

ture of black and reddish. The legs are short 
and each foot has five toes, which are al 
armed with strong crooked claws. 


il 


The Fasciated Weasel is a native of Indi; 
and, it seems probable, if it be not merely a 
variety of the Viverra Putorius, or Striped 
Skunk, it is at least nearly allied to that species. 
The latter, however, is an American animal, 

| called 
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called by Buffon the Conepate, and by Pennant 
the Striated Weasel: yet has an allowed variety 
of this last animal been figured, many years 
ago, by Mr. Catton; who tells us, that it 


measured twelve inches from nose to tail, and 


was brought from Bengal. 
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BUFFON denominates this very beautiful 
bird © Le Tije, ou Grand Manakin :”? that is, 
« the Tige, or Great Manakin.” It is the 
Pipra- Parevla, of Linuæus; the Manacus 
Cristatus Niger, of Brisson; the Tye-Guacu, 
of Marcgrave and Willughby ; and the Blue- 
Backed Manakin, of Edwards, Latham, and 


others. 


The figure which we have annexed, was 
originally etched by Edwards from the bird 
uself, and of it's natural size. The bill,” 
he says, „is of a dark brown colour, blackish 


at the point: the feathers round the base of 


the upper mandible of the beak are black, 
The crown of the head, from eye to eye, is 
covered with fine red or scarlet feathers of a 


longish make, which it can raise in form of a 


crest; the back is of a tine blue colour: all 
the remaining plumage is black, with a shining 
gloss. The legs and feet are dusky; except 

| the 
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BLUE-BACKED MANAKIN. 
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the outer sides of the legs, which are yelloy, 
The feet are made as in all others of thi; 
genus, having the outer and middle toes of 
each foot connected at their bottoms. It has 


4 J 
adds B 
name 
haps 


twelve feathers in it's tail. 7 differ 
| | | bein! 

| This, with an opinion that it is a native of part 
Surinam, and that no figure of it had ever som 
been before published, is all the information to ! 
which Edwards affords us on this occasion. the 
| pa 
„This species, says Buffon, „has been WW C. 


well described by Marcgrave. It is the largest 
of all the Manakins. It's total length is four 
inches and a half, and it is nearly of the bulk 
of a Sparrow. The upper part of it's head is 
covered with fine red feathers, longer than th 

rest; and which the bird can erect at pleasure, 
which gives it the appearance of being crested. 
The back, and the small superior coverts of 
the wings, are of a beautiful blue: the rest of 
the pluinage is velvet black. The iris is of a 
fine sapphire colour: the bill is black; and 
the legs are red. 


« The 
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« The Abbe Aubry, Rector of St. Louis,” 
adds Buffon, “bas in his cabinet a bird by the 
$ of name of T'ise-Guacu of Cuba, which is per- 
has haps a variety of the present, arising from the 

difference of age or sex: the only distinction 1 

being, that the large feathers on the upper 
of W part of the head are of a dilute red, and even TH 
ver somewhat yellowish. The designation given | [| 
to it would seem to imply that it is found in ä i 
the Island of Cuba, and perhaps in other 4 
parts of America: but it is very rare at 
Cayenne; and is a bird of a short flight, and 
could therefore hardly pass from the continent 
to Cuba. . 
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„The Green Manakin with a Red Crest, 4 
is the young of this species. Several Mana- 
kins have been observed, whose plumage was 1 
interspersed with blue feathers, but the green | 
is obscure. These birds must be frequent in 
the warm climates of America, for we often | 
receive them along with other birds,” | ] 


6 


We are informed, by Buffon, that the name 
Manakin was bestowed on this genus of birds 


BLUE-BACKED MANAKIN. 
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by the Dutch settlers at Surinam. He adds, 
that we know six distinct species; but, that 
we can only. give the first, or our Blue-Backed 
Manakin, the name which it has in it's native 
region, Tijé-Guacu. 


Buffon's account of the Manakins in ge⸗ 
neral is as follows“ These birds,” says he, 
are small and handsome: the largest are 
not equal in size to a Sparrow, and the others 
are inferior to that of the Wren. The general 
characters are these The bill is short, straight, 

nd compressed on the sides near the tip : the 
upper mandible is convex above, and slightl) 
Scalloped on the edges; rather longer than the 
lower mandible, which is plain and straight. 
In all these birds, the tail is short and $quare- 
cut; and the toes have the same disposition 5 
the Cock of the Rock, the Tody, and tlie 
Calao: viz. the mid-toe is closely connectod 
to the outer toe by a membrane, as far as the 
third joint, and the inner toe as far as the fiis: 
joint only. But, as much as in that circum: 
Stance they resemble the Cock of the Rock, 0 
much are thcy removed from the Cotingas 
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„et some authors have ranged the Manakins 


T ich the Cotingas; and others have joined 
ed dem with the Sparrows, with the Titmice, 
Vith the Linnets, with the Tanagres, and with 

the Wren. Other nomenclators are more 


» W culpable, for denominating them Pipra; or 


except in this disposition of the toes and in 
| the square shape of the tail: for, besides the 
total disproportion in size the Cock of the 
Rock being as large, compared with the 
Manakins, as the Common Hen compared 
with the Sparrow—there are many other ob-. 
vious Characters which distinguish them ; their 


biſl is much shorter in proportion, they are 


generally not crested, and in those which 
dave a crest it is not double, as in the Cock 
ef the Rock, but formed by single feathers 
Somewhat larger than the rest. We ought, 
mere fore, to remove from the Manakins, not 
only the Horn- Bills, but the Cock of the Rock, 
anc reckon them an independent genus. 


© The natural habits, common to them all, 
| were 
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for classing them together with the Cock of 
the Rock, to which they bear no analogy, 
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were not till lately known; and the observations 
which have been made, are still insufficient to 
admit an exact detail. We shall only relate 
the remarks communicated to us by Sonini of 
Manoncour, who saw many of these birds 
in their native climates. They inhabit the 
immense forests in the warm parts of America; 
and never emerge from their recesses, to visit 
the cleared grounds, or the vicinity of the 
plantations. They fly with considerable swift 
ness; but always at a small height, and to 
short distances. They never perch on the 
Summits of trees, but on the middle branches. 
They feed on small wild fruits, and also eat 
insects. They generally occur in small bodies, 
of eight or ten of the same species; and, 


sometimes, intermingled with other flocks of 
the same genus, or even of a different genus, 


such as the Cayenne Warblers, &c. It is 
commonly in the morning that they are found 
thus assembled; and then seem to be joyous, 
and warble their delicate little notes: the 
freshness of the air seems to inspire the song; 
for they are silent during the burning heat of 


the day, and disperse and retre to the shade 


of 
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of the thickest parts of the forest. This habit 
is observed, indeed, in many kinds of birds; 
and even in those of the woods of France, 
where they collect to sing in the morning and 
evening : but the Manakins never assemble in 
the evening; and continue together, only, 
from sun-rise to nine or ten o'clock in the 
forenoon, and remain separate during the rest 


of the day and the succeding might. In ge- 


neral, they prefer a cool, humid situation; 
though they never frequent marshes, or the 
margins of lakes.“ 


The Six Species of Manakins described by 


Buffon, are— 1. The 'Tige, or Great Mana- 
kin: 2. the Nut-Cracker; 3. the Red Mana- 
kin; 4. the Orange Manakin; 5. the Gold- 


Headed, the Red-Headed, the White-Headed, 
and the White-T hroated Manakins, which he 


considers as varieties only of the same species; 


and, 6. the Variegated Manakin. 


Besides these six species, and their varieties, 
he observes that modern nomenclators apply 
the name of Manakin to four birds mentioned 
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by Seba: and which,” says he, © we chal 
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here notice, only to shew the errors into which 
such artificial classifications lead.“ 


he four birds thus referred to, are l. Seba' 
Bird called Miacatatotl by the Brasilians; 


2. Seba's Rubetra, or Crested American Bird: 
3, Seba's Picicith, or the Least Crested Bird 
of Brasil; and, 4. Seba's Coquantotatl, or Small 
Crested Bird shaped like a Sparrow. 


The first of these is the Pipra Torquata, of 
Gmelin; the Manacus Torquatus, of Brisson; 
and the Collared Manakin, of Latham — le 


second is the Pipra Rubetra, of Linnæus and 


Gmelin; the Manacus Cristatus Rufus, of 
Brisson; and the Vellow Manakin, of Latham 
the third is the Pipra Cristata, of Lianzus 
and Gmelin; the Manacus Cristatus Ruber, 
of Brisson; and the Purple Manakin, of 


Latham—and the fourth is the Pipra Grisea, 


of Gmelin; the Manacus Cristatus Griseus, 
of Brisson; and the Grey Manakin, of 
Latham. | 


Aſter, 
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F After, however, ingeniously contending | 
that neither of these birds are Manakins ; he 
concludes with acknowledging a very imper- | 
fect acquaintance 1 with them | 

8 8 | 

Þ „We shall not venture, at present, to | 

| assign the rank of the four birds, but wait 1 

dall inquisitive travelers may have thrown [| 


Il light on the subject.“ 


3 * 22 
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In Buffon's description of our Blue-Backed 
f Manakin, it is observable, that he-ays, * the 
legs are red:“ while Edwards notices the g N 
peculiarity of their being “ dusky; except I 
the outer sides, which are yellow.“ 
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ROCK-FLOWER, 
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| South Wales, where it has a very pleasing 
| appearance. R 


The stalk of the natural plant is proportion- 
abiy much longer than it could be conveniently 
represented in the annexed print, without re- 
ducing the flowers to a size of diminutive 
insignificance. 


In other respects, it may be relied on as an 


exact representation of nature; but we are 
waoly unacquainted with it's history. 
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THIS beautiful flower rises to a considerable 
| height among the rocks on the coast of New 
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THE annexed figure is copied from an ori- 
ginal drawing made at Surat. It was taken 
from the living animal; and we received it 
through the same friendly channel, as supplied 
us with the beautiful drawings of plants, &c. 
the production of New South Wales. 


There appears to be much confusion, among 
writers of Natural History, between the va- 
nous species of the Ox and of the Buffalo. 
This is the more to be regretted, as it seems 
generally agreed that the two kinds never pro- 
pagate together. 


As we know nothing more of the animal 
represented, than that it is found at Surat; 


that it is about the $176 of our Common Ox; 


that it is used for the same purposes; and that 
it is, generally, either of a whitish or a dusky 
dun colour, and has not all that variety of 
appearances which marks our European do- 
mesticated cattle, though these animals are 
sufficiently plentiful. The flesh of the hunch, 

or 
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or protuberance, we are informed, is very del. of th 
cious. These cattle are employed, at Surat, and mus 
other parts of India, for drawing in carts and nant 
carriages, and their milk 1s used in the dairies: WM inha 
for the former purpose, a ring is placed through not 
the nose, and they are guided by means of a look 
rope which is fastened to the ring. chil 

With such slight information, we cannot : 


possibly decide that the animal is in truth 1 
Buffalo, and not an Ox, though we have ven- 
tured to denominate it the Surat Buffalo. 


It it were not positively said, that the Buf. 
falo, or Bos Bubalus of Linnæus, has no dew- 
lap on the breast, whereas this animal has ob- 
viously a very large one, we should incline to 
think it, notwithstanding other slight diss1mi- 
larities, a mere variety of the Common Buf- 
falo: that it is a kindred species, seems highly 
probable. But it must not be concealed, that 
there is likewise considerable foundation for 
supposing it to approximate the Ox: and we 
should, perhaps, have noticed it under the ap- 
pellation of the Surat Ox, if that name had 
not been already given to g diminutive variety 
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SURAT BUFFALO. 
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I- of the Indian Ox, the Taurus Indicus Mini- 

mus of Linnæus: this breed, called by Pen- 
d WF nant, and others, the Surat Ox, is said “ to 
S: WF inhabit the country near Surat, in India; to be 1 
not larger than a great dog; to have a fierce F 
a WF look; and to be uscd, about Surat, to draw 


children in small carts.” 


! We may be mistaken as to what our Surat | 
s . . 1 

l Buffalo really is; but, from the information 
which we have received, compared with this i 

last description, the Surat Ox it certainly is # 
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THIS bird is one of that genus which Buffon 
denominates Barges; and is his fifth species, 
or Rufous Barge. It is the Scolopax Lappo- 
nica, of Linnæus; the Limosa Rufa, of Bris- 
son; the Totanus Fulvus, of Barrere; and 
the Red-Breasted Godwit, of Pennant, Latham, 
and Edwards. 


It appears to have been first figured and de- 
scribed by Edwards, whose excellent figure we 
have adopted. He informs us, that“ the origi- 
nal bird was brought from Hudson's Bay, by 
Mr. Isham, and differs very greatly in colour 
from any of this genus yet described; they 
all of them having white or light-coloured un- 
der sides; $0 that, he adds, it may J 
be counted a non-descript. 


„The bill measures a little more than 
three inches; the wing, when closed, is seven 
anches anda half long; the leg, from the knee 


to the foot, two inches and a quarter; the 


middle 
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middle toe one inch and a half. It seems t 
be full as big, or rather bigger than a Wood. 
cock. The bill is long, and straight; the nos. 
trils are placed pretty near the head: the point 
of the bill is black; then, becoming dusky, 
the better half next the head is yellow. From 
the bill, on each side, passes a dusky mixed 
line through each eye, and a whitish line above 
each eye. The sides of the head and throat 
are white, with some faint dusky spots. The 
top of the head; the neck all round in it's up- 
per part, but in it's lower only behind; and 
the back; are covered with dark brown fea- 
thers, variegated with black dusky lines. The 
rump is white; the tail of a blackish brown, 


the feathers being tipped with whitish ash- 


colour. The prime quills of the wings are 
blackish brown, with white shafts; there is, | 
also, a little whiteness on the edges of their 
webs, near their bottoms: the other quills, 
that fall toward the back, are of a reddish 
brown, and a black, interchangeably pecti- 
nated into each other on their webs. The 
covert-feathers immediately above the quills are 
brown, having white tips: the lesser coverts, 
on the outsides of the wing, are light brown; 

| the 
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the inner coverts are dark ash, or blackish: 
the smaller ones, near the ridge, are tipped 
with white. The lower part of the neck, the 
breast, and belly, are of a reddish orange- 
colour, with small transverse lines of black on 


| the sides, thighs, and coverts under the tail, 


some light ash-Colour is intermixed with the 
orange and black. The legs are bare of fea- 
thers above the knees. The outer and middle 
toe are connected by a membrane a little way. 
This tribe of birds has it's toes pretty broad 
and flat at their bottoms, the better to support 
them from sinking in sand and wet grounds, 
such as they frequent. The legs, feet, and 
claws, are black.“ 


Buffon gives a very slight description of this 

bird; which, he tells us, is seen on the coasts 
of France, It is found also, he observes, in 
the north, as far as Lapland: and, as it also 
occurs in America, and was sent from Hud- 
son's Bay to England, it affords another in- 
stance of those water-fowls which are com- 
mon to the northern extremities of both con- 
tinents. | 
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To those unversed in the study of Natural 
Ilistory, it may appear strange, to give thiz 
bird it's trivial name from the redness of it'; 


colour, when it in truth so little approaches tg 
red: but the adept well knows, that these cha. 
racteristic traits are founded on nice compar. 
tive semblances and dissimilitudes. 
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THE beauty of this celebrated plant, though 
considerable, is it's least valuable quality. It 
derives it's name of most notoriety, not from 
it's Flower, but from it's Bark, which is ad- 
mitted to be one of the grand articles in the 
modern materia medica. 


Hence, without enquiring into it's original 


native appellation, it has received various 


names, all of them having some reference to 


it's medicinal use. 


In England, it is generally called, by the 
faculty, Cortex Peruvianus, or the Peruvian 


Bark: it is, also, frequently denominated 


Cortex Jesuiticus, or Jesuits Bark. 


It is the Cinchona of Botanists: who make 
it a genus of the monogynia order, belonging 
to the pentandria class of plants; and ranking, 


in the natural method, with those plants the 


order of which is doubtful. The corolla is 
. ſunnel- 
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Bark, with elliptic leaves downy underneath, 


PERUVIAN BARK. 
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funnel-shaped, with a woolly summit; the 


capsule inferior, bilocular, with a parald ft of 
partition. to; dr! 
whic 


Linnæus describes two species of the Cin. ume 
chona—1. The Corymbifera, Corymb-Bearing 
Cinchona, or White Peruvian Bark, with ob. 
long lanceolate leaves and axillary corymhs, 
and, 2. 'The Officinalis, or Coloured Peruvian 


and the leaves of the corolla woolly, 


These two species are both natives of Peru, 
where they grow to the height of twenty feet. 


Trees of the former particularly abound in 85 
the hilly parts of Quito: they grow promis. | 
cuously in the woods, and are propagated ( 


spontaneously from the seed. Both sorts have 
also been found in the province of Santa Ve. 


According to some authors, the Peruvians 
first discovered the use of the Bark, by ob- 
serving certain animals instinctively led to eat 
it, when affected with intermittents; while 
others, with more appearance of probability, 

assert 
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assert that a Peruvian, while afflicted with a 
it of the ague, being arged by extreme thirst 
to drink copiously of the water of a pool into 
which the trees, or their branches, had some 
time before fallen, received a compleat cure. 


| oh. About the year 1640, the Comitissa del 


nbs. W Cinchon, Lady of the then Spanish Viceroy, 


vian MW having been restored to health by the same 
ah, W remedy, it was called, by the Spaniards, in 
compliment to their Viceroy's Lady, Cortex, 
or Pulvis, Comitissæ Cinchona, Chinachina 


Tu, or Chinchina, Kinakina or Kinkina, Quina- 
et, quina or Quinquina ; and, from the interest 
In which the Cardinal de Lugo, and the Jesuit 
5 Fathers, early took in the administration of 


this valuable medicine, it has been very gene- 
rally named Cortex, r Pulvis, Cardinalis de 
Lugo, Jesuiticus, Patrum, &c. 


It's introduction into Europe had strong 
prejudices to encounter; and it was, for a 


considerable time, reprobated by many eminent 


hysicians, and dreaded as a dangerous remedy, 


I's character, however, has at length become 
unmversall y 
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universally established; though, perhaps, in 
England, it is not even yet often administered 


in sufficient quantities. Such practitioners «a; 


are unsparing in it's use, seldom find it fail ta 
prove effectual in intermittents, and even in 
arresting the progress of a gangrene. The 
discovery of this last property, is said to have 


arisen from it's curing that malady in an 
agueish patient. 


| 
For many years, that sort of Bark which is 
imported rolled up into short thick Quills, with 
a rough coat and a bright cinnamon colour in 
the inside, which broke brittle, was sound, and 
had an aromatic flavour and a bitterish astrin- 
gent taste, with a degree of aromatic warmth, 
was generally esteemed the best; though some 
considered the larger pieces as of at least 
equal goodness: in 1779, however, the Hussar 
frigate having taken a Spanish ship loaded 
principally with Peruvian Bark, which was 
much larger, thicker, and of a deeper reddish 


colour, than the Bark in common use; it was 


found, on trial, at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
to be more efficacious than the GQuili B46. 


Tins 
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This observation gave rise to. many compara- 
tive. experiments; and, in July 1782, Dr. 
Saunders published his account of this Red 
Bark. The learned and ingenious author, in 


| this respectable work, informs us that the 
| Small Quill Bark used in England, is either 


the Bark of young trees, or of the twigs or 
branches of the old ones; and that the large 
Bark, called the Red Bark, from it's deep co- 
lour, is the Bark of the trunk of the old tree. 
la confirmation of this, Dr. Saunders mentions, 
that a Mr. Arnot, who had himself gathered 
the Bark from the trees in Peru; and Monsieur 
Condamine, who gives an account of the tree 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris in 1738; both of them assert, that 
taking the Bark from an old tree effectually 
kills it, but that most of the young trees which 
are barked recover and continue healthy : for 
these reasons, they add, the Spamards now 


bark the younger trees for foreign markets; 
e £ | 


fhough they still import into Spain some of 
the Barks of the old trees, which they esteem 
much more efficacious than what is procured 
from the young. These accounts lead Dr. 

Saunders 


given by Dale and other writers on the ma. 
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Saunders to conclude, that the Large Red 
Bark brought to London in the year 1779, 
was of the same kind as that used by Syden. 
ham and Morton; as it answers to the descrip- 
tion of the Bark used in their time, which i; 


teria medica, who were their contemporaries. Ft 
Dr. Saunders says, that it is not only stronger I that 
and more resinous, but likewise more effica- are | 
Cious, and certain in it's effects, than the Com- port 


mon Bark; and, that it has cured many agues, and 
after the other had tailed. W crc: 


There 1s another SO of Cinchona, 


which has been discovered in the West India 


Islands; and which has been described by Dr. 
Wright, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
under the title of Cinchona Jamaicensis. It is 
called, in Jamaica, the Sea-Side Beech, and 
grows to forty feet in height. 


10 


The Pale and the Red Barks are chiefly used 
in this country; though, in addition to these, 
another species has been lately introduced, 
called the Vellow Bark, the virtues of which 
are described in a Treatise by Dr. Relph. 


All 


PERUVIAN BARK. 


All the Barks yield their virtues both to cold 
and boiling water. The ofhcinal preparations 


are, 1. the Powder; 2. the Extract; 3. the 


* 


Resin; 4. the Spirituous Tincture; and, 5. the 


Decoction. 


The most efhcacious form is thought to be 
that of the Powder; as the constituent parts 
are thus administered in the most effectual pro- 
portion. A judicious union of the Decoction 
and Tincture, however, is for many intentions 


greatly efficacious. 
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| BUFFON denominates this animal the Loir, 
or Fat Squirrel: as we have copied his figure» 
we have adopted the latter name, though we 
consider it rather as a species of the Dor- 
mouse, than of the Squirrel. 


It is, in fact, the Myoxus Glis, of Gmelin's 
Linnæus; though, in the twelfth edition of 
the Systema Naturæ, it was denominated 
Sciurus Canus, or the Hoary Squirrel, with a 
whitish belly. Klein calls it, Sciurus Epi- 
lepticus: Brisson, Mus Cauda, Pilosa; Pallas, 
Mus Glis; Gesner, Aldrovandus, Johnston, 
and Ray, Glis; and Pennant, in his Synop- 
sis, with Buffon, the Loir, or Fat Squirrel; 
but, afterwards, in his History of Quadrupeds, 
the F at Dormouse. 


Buffon seems to consider the Loir, or Fat 
Squitrel, as the first or largest species of a 
distinct genus; the Lerot, or e Squirrel, 
the second, or lèsser; and the Muscardin, or 
Dormouse, the third, and least. 
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In manners, and disposition,“ says B « Tr 
66 19 > | 

fon, * the Fat Squirrel greatly resembles the aten, 

common species. It lives in forests; climhs ewe 

trees; and leaps from branch to branch: with They 

less agility, indeed; because the Common rocks, 

Squirrel has long legs, and a body more light 


these 
and meagre. They both, however, live on bers; 
the same food; namely, Filberts, Chesnutz, corpid 
and wild fruits. The Fat Squirrel likewise hey 


cats small birds, which it takes in their next, 
It makes not a nest in the tops of trees, like T 
the Common Squirrel; but forms a bed of! 


| heir 
Moss in the hollows of their trunks, or in the 10 
cleſts of rocks, always chusing a dry situation. very 
It abhors moisture, drinks little, and seldom I ter 
descends on the ground. It differs still more I Th 
from the Common Squirrel in this circum- I £13 
<tance, that the latter is easily tamed, and the Gor 
former always continues wild. W 

The Fat Squirrels couple at the end of 

spring; and the Females bring forth in sum— 0 
mer, the litter generally consisting of four or 6 
five. The young grow quickly; and we are | 


as8ured that they live only six years. 
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« Tn Italy, where these animals are still 
aten, the natives'dig pits in the woods, and 
#rew them with straw, moss, and beech-mast. 
They chuse dry places, under the shelter of 
rocks, and with a southern exposure. To 
these the Fat Squirrels resort in great num- 
hers; and the people find them there, in a 


orpid state, towards the end of autumn, When 


they are in the best condition for eating. 


These small animals are bold, and defend 
their young to the last extremity. They bite 
violently with their fore-teeth, which are 
rery long, and of great strength. They nei- 
ther fear the Weasel, nor small birds of prey. 
They escape from the Fox, because it cannot 
follow them to the tops of trees. Their most 
formidable enemies are the Martins, and the 


Wild Cats. 


« The Fat Squirrels are not generally dif- 
fused. They appear not in very cold chmates, 
such as those of Lapland and Sweden; at 
least, they are not mentioned by the northern 
naturalists: the species they describe is the 


Dormouse, which is the least of the three 
3 Neither, 
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in very warm countries, because our traveller 


Pallas has informed us, that the Fat Squirrel is 
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Neither, I imagine, are they to be met with 


are silent on this articte. There are few or 
none in open countries, like Britain; they re. 
quire temperate chmates, abounding with 
wood, We find them in Spain, in France, in 
Greece, in Italy, in Germany, and in Switzer. 
land, where they live in the forests on the hill; 
and not on the tops of high mountains, like 
the Marmots; which, though subject to torpor 
from cold, seem to delight in frost and snows,” 


Since Buffon wrote the above account, Dr. 


found in the woods of the south-west part oſ 
Russia; and the doctor also discovered these 
animals in the rocky caverns about the rivers 
Samara and Volga. N | 


Miss Williams, in her Sketches of the Man- 
ners of the French Republic, just published, 
jocosely calls these animals Rats—* I have 
sent,“ says she, „a present of dead and dis- 
embowelled Rats for the epicurean. His friend 


promised him, some weeks ago, this delicious 


ircat, and will put him to the expence of a 
on | ſete 
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{ite on the occasion, as he means to invite all 
his antiquarian friends immediately on the 
Rats arrival. Do not frown at his taste: I 
am told that the food 1s perfectly classical, and 
no less delicate. The animal answers the de- 
«cription given by Pliny and Buffon; it sleeps 
from autumn till summer; and steals from it's 


hiding place when the richest fruits are in per- 


fection, on which alone it feeds. The Peach 
Trees have fattened the large herd, which 
have slumbered in the adjoining woods; and 
have this year been more plentiful than usual, 
on account of the mildness of the winter. I call 
them Rats, from their almost perfect resem- 
blance to that animal, and the peasants gave 
them the same degrading appellation; but their 
real name 1s the Loir. Unlike the Romans, 
who encouraged the breed as an article of 
considerable luxury, these rustics are igno- 
rantly industrious in destroying it. So great 
was the demand for this food, according to 
Gibbon, that 1t was prohibited by the Cen- 
sors as an article of luxury, at the most luxu- 


rious and degenerate epocha of the Roman 


Republic. It appears that the animal is still 
held in estimation in Italy, and sent as presents 
| to 
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to our modern Luculluses. Mr. Gibbon ha; 
dignified it with the generic name of Squirrel . 
which it resembles in nothing but a slighth 
brushy tail. There is no reason, why an 
animal fattened with Peaches and Nectatines, 
should not equal the Frog; which feeds less 
luxuriously, and which is eaten without dis. 
gust.“ 


We almost suspect, that Miss Williams sent 
her friend the Garden Squirrel, or Lerot, in- 
Stead of the Loir: in which case, notwith- 
standing it feeds on the most delicious fruits, 
if we may rely on Buffon, her friend had, in- 
deed, a present of food perhaps less palatable 
than even the flesh of the Rat 
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IN the Linnzan List of Edwards's Birds, the 
| Grey Water-Wagtail is denominated Mota- 
cilla Voarula, by mistake, instead of Boarula; 
à name which implies it's attachment to cattle. 
| of this we do not entirely approve, as it is not 
more remarkable for such an attachment than 
the other species. It is the Motacilla Flava, 
of Brisson; the Yellow Water-Wagtail, of 
Albin; the Yellow Bergeronette, of Buffon; 

and the Grey Wagtail or Water- Wagtail, of 
Edwards, Pennant, Willughby, and Latham. 


Edwards observes, that © we have only 
dee birds in England of this genus: the 
0 White, the Yellow, and the Grey Water- 
| Wagtail. They do not differ sensibly in mag- 


nitude. 


The bill 1s slender, straight, of a dusky 
colour, and ends in a point. The top and 
dides of the head, upper side of the neck, and 
tue back, are covered with ash-coloured fea- 
| | thers; 
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thers; with a little tincture of greenish yellow 
on their edges. A line of light ash- colour 
passes above the eye. The throat, from the 
bill about an inch downwards, is black, as 
figured in the print: between this black spot 
and the eyes, on each side, passes a white line 
on each cheek. The whole under side is of a 
bright yellow ; except a little white on the 
sides of the breast, which fall over part of the 
wings when they are closed. The wings are 
dusky, or blackish : the three shorter quills 
next the back have yellow borders; and the 
greater quills have white bottoms, which are 
not wolly hid by the covert-feathers above 
them, but leave to view a narrow white line 
across the wing. The two outer feathers on 
_ each side of the tail are white; all the rest are 
black. The tail-feathers in Wagtails are all 
very long; but, in this species, they have a 
greater length than in the other. The tails, in 
all of them, are composed of twelve feathers; 
and the third quill from the back reaches to the 
end of the wing when closed. The covert- 
feathers above and beneath the tail are yellow. 
The legs, feet, and claws, are of a dusky co- 
lour. 
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„ Willughby says, they frequent stoney 
rivers, and feed on water insects. He has 
described only the Hen of this species. This 
is the Cock bird; and has not, till now, been 


bgured or described. It was shot near London, 


and given me to draw. The Hen differs from 
the Cock, in wanting the black on the throat, 
and in being less bright in it's other colours. 
Albin has given two figures of this bird; 


which he calls, by mistake, the Cock and Hen 


Yellow Water Wagtail ; though I take them 
to be both Hens of the Grey Wagtail, of a 
different age, neither of them having any black 
on their throats, Notwithstanding he calls it 
the Yellow, his description is no other than 
what he has transcribed out of „ „tre- 
lating to the n Wagtail. 18 | 


Buffon, . is that the 8 or 
White Water-Wagtail is a genus of itself, 
makes this bird the third species of what he 
denominates Bergeronettes. He observes that, 
when the White Wagtails depart in autumn, 
the Bergeronettes, and particularly this, which 
he calls the Vellow kind, appear even in the 
midst of the villages. 6 It then,” he adds, 
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« procures it's subsistence beside the margin 
of (perennial springs, and shelters itself beneath 
the shelving banks of rivulets. It finds it's 
Situation so comfortable, that it even warbles 
in that torpid season, unless the cold be ex- 
cessive. This is a soft, whispered song, like 
the autumnal notes of the White Wagtail, and 
very different from the shrill cries which it ut- 
ters while rising into the air. In the spring, 
it removes, to breed in the meadows ; or, some- 
times, in the copses, beneath a root, and near 
running water. The nest is placed on the 
ground; and built with dry herbs, and moss, 
well lined with feathers, hair, or wool, and 
closer interwoven than that of the White Wag- 
tail. It contains six, seven, or eight eggs, of 
a dusky white, spotted with yellowish. After 
the young are raised, and the meadows are 
mowed, the parents lead them among the herds 
of cattle. Flies and gnats are then their food; 
for, when they haunt the sides of streams, in 


winter, they subsist on worms, and also swal- 
low small seeds.“ 


From the above account, it might seem that 
Buffon N this bird not migratory— 


„% However,” 
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h „However, he observes, the greater part Pi 
th of them migrate; for they are more numerous 1 
1 among the cattle in autumn, than beside the 

es springs and rivulets in winter. Linnæus, and 

bs Frisch, adds Buffon, © take no notice of this 

te species; either because they confound it with 

d the Spring Bergeronette, or because only one 

bi of these occurs in the north of Europe.“ 

5 | 

The Motacilla Javensis, or Java Bergero- 

T nette, of Brisson, Buffon thinks, 1 1s only : a va- 


. riety of this bird. 
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THE little animal represented in the annexed 
print, we have copied from a figure drawn by 
the celebrated Edwards. 


It appears to be a variety of the Lacerta 
Palustris, of the Linnæan system; which lite- 11 
rally implies, that it is an inhabitant of fens 
and marshes. In England, it is commonly 
described under the appellation of the Water 
Eft, or Newt. The general length of this 
species of Lizard is said to be from three to 
four inches: and it's colour, above, a blueish 
brown ; beneath, a deep yellow, spotted. Ihe 
tail is compressed: and the fore feet have four 
toes, the hind feet five; all long and slender, 
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without nails, | } 
Of the particular Lizard figured, Edwards '1 
tells us, that „it is drawn from nature, the if 
size of life. 1 believe, he adds, it is found 1 
in England; having bought it, in spirits, at an 1 
auction of the late Mrs. Kennon's curiosities.” — | 
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This, alone, it may be remarked, is not 
the best reason possible, though given by our 
old friend Edwards, why the animal must ne- 
cessarily be a native of England. We do not, 

however, doubt the fact; we 27885 only to 


the reasoning. 


* The upper part,“ Edwards says, * is 
brown; the lower, more of a copper colour, 
Spotted with dusky spots all over the body and 
limbs. Ihe fore feet have each of them four 
toes, and the hinder feet have each five; 
which is quite contrary to the Crocodile— 
which 1s also a Water Lizard—who has five 
toes on each foot forwards, and only four on 


__ each of it's hinder feet. It has a single fin, 
extending trom the head, along the back, to 


the tip of the tail ; and another, reaching from 
the vent, to the tip of the tail, on the under 
side.“ 


Dr. Goldsmith, treating of the Lizards in 
general, asserts that“ they are all amphibious; 
or, at least, are found capable of subsisting in 


either element, when placed there. If,“ pro- 
cceds the Doctor, “ those taken on land are 


put 
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put into water, they continue there in seeming 
health; and, on the contrary, those taken 
from the water, will live on land. In water, 
however, they exhibit a greater variety in their 
appearance: and, what is equally wonderful 
with the rest of their history, during the whole 
pring and summer, this Water Lizard changes 
it's skin every fourth or fifth day; and, during 
the winter, every fifteen days! This opera- 
tion they perform, by means of the mouth and 
the claws; and 1t seems a work of no small 
dificulty and pain. The cast skins are fre- 
quently seen floating on the surface of the 
water: they are sometimes seen, also, with a 
part of their old skin still sticking to one of 
their limbs, which they have not been able to 


get rid of; and thus, like a man with a boot 


half-drawn, in some measure crippled in their 
own spoils. This, also, often corrupts, and 
the leg drops off: but the animal does not seem 
to feel the want of it; for the loss of a limb, 
to all the Lizard kind, is but a trifling calamity. 
They can live several hours, even after the 
loss of their head; and for some time, under 
dissection, all the parts of this animal seem to 
retain life: but the tail is the part that longest 

ran 
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retains it's motion. Salt seems to be much 
more efficacious, in destroying these animal 
than the knife: for, on being sprinkled with 1 
the whole body emits a viscous liquor; * 
the Lizard dies, in three minutes, in great 
agonies.“ 
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THE animal represented in the annexed print 
is a newly discovered species of the Opossum, 
for a knowledge of which we are indebted to 
the settlement in New South Wales. 


It is the Didelphis Viverrina, or Viverrine 
Opossum, of systematic naturalists: but it's 
native name, appears to be the Tapoa Tafa, or 
Tapha; and, under that appellation, it was 
originally figured by Mr. White, in his cele- 
brated Journal. 


Of the Viverrine Opossum, there seems to 
be two varieties: one of which is the Black 
and White Spotted Opossum here figured; the 
other is said to be merely the same animal 
without spots, and of a different colour. 
Some naturalists have denominated the former, 
the Black Opossum Spotted with White; and 
others, whom we have followed, simply the 
Spotted Opossum. Yet, it must be confessed, 
if the two kinds are truly che same species, it 
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should seem necessary to call the first the 
Viverrine Opossum only, and the latter the 
Spotted Viverrine Opossum: particularly, as 


the Oppossums appear t to 200 a very numerous 
tribe. 


The general size of this species of the 
Opossum is said to be that of the Stoat; 
which is about ten inches long, from the tip 
of the nose to the insertion of the tail: the 
tail is of itself about eight inches in length. 


- 


In the account of Governor Phillip's Voyage 


to Botany Bay, published by Stockdale, where 
this animal is called the Spotted Opossum, it is 
said to measure about fifteen inches from the 
nose fo the tail; and the tail itself to be about 


ten: but the description given by Mr. Hunter, 


in Mr. White's Journal, represents it to be 
about the size of a Rat. It is easy to suppose, 
chat these differences may have arisen, from the 
respective parties having examined specimens 
of different ages. 


The general colour of the animal is a deep, 
glossy black; the body, and outsides of the 
limbs, 
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limbs, being all over spotted- with re patches 
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ih 8 vid ande d BY Breſwn you 
verrine Opossum to be merely a variety of this 
Black and White Spotted species, ER 
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* This animal,” says he, 41 is of hs thin 
of 2 Rat; and has very much the appearance 
of the Martin Cat, but is hardly” 80 long in 
the body in een to it's bie | 2b 

1366 The head is flat forwards, a \brond froth | 
side to side; especially, between the eyes and 
ears. The nose is peaked, and projecting be- 
yond the teeth; which makes the upper jaw 
appear to be considerably longer than the 
lower. The eyes are pretty large. The ears 
are broad; especially, at their base: not be- 
coming regularly narrower to a point, nor 
with a very smooth edge; and having a small 
process on the concave, or inner surface, near 
the base. It has long whiskers from the sides 
of the cheeks, which begin forwards near the 
nose, by emall and short hairs, and become 

longer 
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longer and stronger as they approach the eyes. 
It has very much the air of a Rat; to which it 
is Similar in colour; but, near the setting on of 
the tail, ſt is of a lighter brown, forming a 


than tlie hind, but muchẽ in the same propor- 
tion as those of the Rat; the hind feet are more 
flexible. There are five toes on the fore feet, 
the midile ones the largest; falling off on 
each side nearly equally, but tlie fore or inner 
toe is rather shortest: they are thin, from side 
to side. The nails are pretty broad laterally, and 
thin at their base; not very long, but sharp. 
Ihe animal walks on it's whole palm, on 
Which there is no hair. The hind feet are 
pretty long, and have five toes: that which 
answers to our great toe is very short, and has 
no nail; the next is the longest in the whole, 
talling gradually off to the outer toe. The 
shape of the hind toes is the same as in the 
fore feet, as are likewise the nails. It walks 
nearly on the whole foot. The tail is covered 
with long hair, but not all of the same colour. 


The teeth of this creature are different 
from those of any other animal yet known. 
| Jas 


bioad ring round it. Flle fore feet are shorter 
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The mouth is full of teeth. Ihe lower 
jaw is narrow, in comparison with the upper! 
more especially backwards; which allows: af 
much broader grinders in this jaw than in the 
lower, and which occasion the grinders in the 
upper jaw to project considerably over those 
in the lower. In the middle, the cuspidati op · 
pose one another; the upper piercers, or holders, 
go behind those of the lower: the second class 


of incisors, in the lower jaw, over-top chose 


of the upper; While the two first in the lower 
go within, or behind, those of the upper. In 
the upper jaw, before the holders, there are four 
teeth on each side; three of which are pointed, 
the point standing on the inner surface: and 
the two in front are longer, stand more ob- 
liquely forwards, and appear to be appropriated 
for a particular use. The holders are a little 
way behind the last fore teeth, to allow those 
of the lower jaw to come between; they 
are pretty long: the cuspidati, on each side, 
become longer and larger towards the grinders ; 
they are points, or cones, placed on a broad 
aye, 


There are four grinders on each side; the 
middle 
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middle 4wo the largest, the last the least: their 
basę isa triangle of the scalenus kind; or 
having one angle abtuse;/andtwo acute. Their 
base is composed of two surfaces, an inner and 
an outer, divided by processes or points: it is 
the inner, that the grinders of the lower jaw 
oppose, when the mouth is regularly shut. 
The lower jaw has three fore teeth, or incisors, 
on each side: the first considerably the largest, 
projecting obliquely forwards; the other two 
of the same kind, but smaller; the last the 
smallest. 1 115 


der 
Ihe holder in this jaw is not so large as a 
in the upper jaw, and close to the incisors, MN 
There are three cuspidati; the middle one the lo 
largest, the last the least: these are cones, n 
Standing on their base ; but not on the middle, i 


rather on the exterior side. There are four 
grinders; the two middle ones the largest, and 
rather quadrangular; each of which has a 
high point, or cone, on the outer edge; with a 
smaller, and three more diminutive, on the 
inner edge. | 


lt is impossible to say, critically, what the 
various 
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earious forms of these teeth are adapted for, 


from the general principles of teeth. In the 


front, we have what may divide and tear off — 

behind those, there are holders or destroyers— 

behind the latter, such as will assist in mashing; 
as the gi inders of the Lion, and other carni- 
vorous animals —and, last of all, grinders to 

divide parts into smaller portions; as in the 
gramenivorous tribes: the articulation of the 
jaw admits of all chose motions.” | 


These animals, which seem, as before ob- 


served, except in colour, exactly the same, are 


remarkable for their slender form; which cir- 
cumstance, added to the pointed visage, and 
long brushy tail, gives them, at first view, 
rather the appearance of the Weasel than of 
the Opossum race. | 
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WE have copied, from Edwards, the figure 
oc this curious bird, which he calls the Long- 
Tailed Sparrow. _It is the Emberiza Prin- 
cipalis, of Linnæus; the Vidua Angolensis, or 
Angola Widow, of Brisson; the Veuve 
Mouchetee, or Spotted Widow, of Buffon; and 
the Variegated Bunting, of Latham. As the 
length of the tail certainly forms it's chief pe- 
culiarity, we cannot approve of any appella- 
lation which does not atlude to that circum- 
Stance. OO 


The history and description which Edwards 
gives of this singular bird is as follows 


The Long-Tailed- Sparrow,“ says he, 
* has the bill of a bright red colour, and 
Shorter than that of a Common Sparrow. 
The top of the head, hinder part of the neck, 
back, rump, and wings, are of a bright brown, 
inclining to orange; the middle part of the 
feathers is black: the breast is of the same 
| colour ; 
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colour; bur paler, and without black Spot 


down it's middle. The sides of the head, a 084 
lesser covert- feathers of the wings, the belly whic 
thighs, and covert-feathers under the tail, are of it 


White. The shorter feathers of the tail arelf 
dusky ; with a little brown on their outer webs, 
and white spots on their inner webs. Over these 
feathers there fall four other feathers, of x 
very great length in proportion to the size of Ml Ab 
the bird; the two middle ones are about an MW the 
inch longer than the two side ones: these four ch 
long feathers are of a deep black colour. The ch. 
legs and feet are of a flesh-colour. The long 8 
f-athers of the tail grow again very soon after 
they have moulted; which is contrary to those 
of the Long- Pailed Finch, that bird being half 
a year, or more, after moulting, without the 
long feathers of it's tail.“ 


Edwards also informs us, that this bird was, 
in 1751, the property of the obliging Mrs. 
Clayton, of Flower, in Sufry: a lady very 
curious in birds; who kindly invited him to 
her house m London, where this and many 
other rare exotic birds were kept alive in cages, 
that he might make drawings of them. It 

Was 
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vas brought from Lisbon, and supposed to be 
a native of either Angola or Brasil; the ship, by 
which it was carried to Lisbon, in the course 
of it's voyages, trading to both those places. 
petiver, Willughby, and other writers of na- 
tural history, Edwards adds, have given figures 
much like this long-tailed bird; but their de- 
«criptions are so wide, that he believes it to be 
a bird not before described. He supposes, by 
an the form of the bill, that the bird is one of 
bur chose which are called hard-billed birds, being 
"he MW chus enabled to crack many sorts of seeds and 


ng grain, 

ter | 

86 The name given to this bird, by Brisson, 
uf Should seem to ascertain it's being a native of 
10 Angola“ Of this Edwards was uncertain ; 


and Buffon gives us no information as to the _ 


place where it is found. His account, indeed, 
seems chiefly compiled from that of Edwards: 
refering the bird, however, to what he deno- 
minates the Widows; in which he also places 
the Long-Tailed Finch of Edwards, though 
he acknowledges that they differ with regard 

to the growth of the tail, as stated by the 
lauer, 5 0 
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We shall subjoin Buffon's entire account 
of his Speckled; Widow, in proef of what we 
have advanced, though it can afford no addi. 
tional information. 


All the upper part is speckled with black, 
on an orange ground. The quills of the 
wing, and it's great coyerts, are black, edged 
with orange. The breast is of a lighter 
orange, without speckles. The small coverts 
of the wing are white; and form a broad 


transverse har of that colour, which predo- | 


minates in all the lower part of the body. 
The bill is of a Ava red: the legs are flesh- 
coloured. 


bs - The four long fakes are of a deep 
black : they constitute no part of the true 


tail, as might be supposed; but form a sort of 


false tail, which leans on the first. These 
long feathers are cast in moulting, but quickly 
replaced; which is common in most birds, 
though rather unusual in the Widows. When 
these feathers have acquired their full length, 
the two middle ones project five inches and a 
half beyond the low er tall, and the two others 
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an inch less. The quills of the lower or true 
ail are of a Uull brown; the side ones edged 
exteriorly with a lighter colour, and marked 
within with a white spot. 1 85 | 


« This bird is of the size of the Domini- 
can Widow: it's bill is of a bright red, shorter 
than that of the Sparrow; and the legs are 
fesh-coloured.” 


In this short account, the intelligent reader 

will instantly perceive, that Buffon has twice 
described the legs and the bill, and that he adds 
nothing essential to the history or description 
of the bird. 
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THIS beautiful Beetle is considerably larger 
than we have been enabled to represent it in the 
foure annexed. From the anus to the extre- 
mity of the horns, it measures four inches and 
ahalf in length; and the legs are three inches 
and a half long. The entire back, or rather 
the wing-cases which cover it, as well as the 
thorax and head, are of a fine light brown, 
beautifully marked with black; the whole 
cloathed with down, resembling plush or vel- 


vet, The legs are of a rich black, highly 


polished; and edged with fine silken hairs of a 
golden hue. 


The Elephant-Dung Beetle, which was first 
hgured by Mr. Drury, in his celebrated col- 
lection of Exotic Insects, is a native of Africa. 
The original was found, a few years since, near 
Sierra Leone, in the dung of an Elephant; 
which gave rise to it's present name of dis-- 
tinction, Perhaps, however, it may not 
always be met with in that situation. 
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THAT this animal is one of the most beau- 
tiful species of the Armadillo, cannot be dis- 
puted, It is the Dasypus Tricinctus, of Lin- 
næus; the Armadillo, or Another Kind of Ja- 
tou, of Clusius ; the Cataphractus Tricinatus, 
of Brisson; the Tatu, or Armadillo, of Seba, 


and of Piso; the 'Tatu-Apara of Marcgrave; 
and the Three-Banded Armadillo, of Buffon, 


Pennant, and other naturalists. 


Buffon tells us, that Clusius is the first 
author who describes this animal: and ob- 
serves that, though his description was taken 
from a drawing only, it is easy to perceive, by 
the remarkable characters of the three movea- 


ble bands on the back, and a short tail, it is the 


same species of which Marcgrave has given a 
good description, under the name Tatu-Apara. 


„ 'The head,” says Buffon, © 1s oblong, 
and almost pyramidal; the eyes are small; the 
ears are short and rounded: and the top of the 
head is covered with a helmet consisting of a 
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single piece. There are, on all the feet, five 
toes each: the two middle claws of the fore 
feet are very large; the two lateral ones 
smaller; and the fifth, or exterior. is the least. 
The claws of the hind feet are shorter, and 
more equal. The tail, which exceeds not two 
inches in length, is wholly covered with a shell I that 


or crust. The body is about a foot long; and, «Crip 
at the broadest part, about eight inches across. gray! 
The back, or cuirass, is divided into four joints, I auth 
and composed of three transverse moveable 9 


bands, by which the animal is enabled to bend “ 
it's body, and to roll itself up like a ball. The 
skin which forms the joints is very flexible, 
The shields which cover the shoulders and 
rump consist of pentangular pieces, very 
equally ranged. The three moveable bands 
between the two shields are composed of 
square or oblong pieces; and, on each piece, 


there are a number of lenticular scales, of a t 
yellowish white colour. Marcgrave adds that, f 
when the creature lies down to sleep, or when ſ 
it is touched by any person, it gathers it's feet 


together, puts it's head below it's belly, and 
makes the whole body so perfectly round, that 
it has more the appearance of a sca-shell, than 

of 
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of a land animal. This contraction is effected 
by means of two large muscles on the sides of 
the body; and it is with difficulty that the 
trongest man cau force an extension with his 
hands. Piso, and Ray, have added nothing to 
Marcgrave's description. But it is singular 
that Seba, who has given us a figure and de- 
scription nearly the same with those of Marc- 
grave, should not only omit to mention this 
author, but confidently assert“ that this ani- 
© mal is unknown to the naturalist; that it is 
found in the most remote countries of the 
« Fast Indies ;” & c. while, in fact, this Bra- 
silian Armadillo is excelleatly described by 


Marcgrave, and the species is as common as 


any other—not, indeed, in the Kast Indies ; but 


in America, where it 1s very frequently seen. 


The only real difference between the descrip- 
tion of Seba, and that of Marcgrave, is, that 
the latter gives the animal five toes to each 
foot, and the former only four. One of them 
must be wrong; for they both, evidently de- 
Scribe the same animal. 


Fabius Columna,“ adds Buffon, & has 
described and given figures of the dried crust 
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of an Armadillo, contracted in the form of x 
ball, which appear to have had Four moveable 
Bands: but, as this author was totally igaorant 
of the animal whose skin or shell he describes 
'—as he knew not the very name of the Arma. 
dillo, thongh mentioned by Belon more than 
fifty years before, but gave it the compound 
appellation of Cheloniscus—besides, as he ac- 
knowledges, that the crust he describes had 
been pasted together, and that some pieces 
ere wanting we have no proper authority 
to pronounce, as our modern nomenclators 
have done, that an Armadlillo with Four move- 
able Bands, has an existence in nature; espe- 
cially, as no notices have been communicated, 
by any other naturalist, concerning this animal, 
since the imperfect and suspicious account 
given by Fabius Columna in the year 1606. 
If it did exist, © concludes Buffon, “it 
would certainly have found it's way into some 
of our cabinets, or been observed by travellers.” 


* 


Buffon has, perhaps, been too hasty in con- 
demning “ the modern ncmenclators,” — by 
which he chiefly means Linnzus—on this ac- 
casion: for, as Molina, in his Natural History 


& 
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of of Chili, mentions a Four-Banded Armadillo, 
able in addition to the disputcd authority of Colum- 
rant na's dried specimen, the animadversions of the 
ibez MW great French naturalist do not fairly apply to 
na. the illustrious Swede. 


We may also observe, that Buffon has evi- 


und ; 2 
dently formed his description of our 'Three- 
ac- . | 
wal Banded Armadillo without any actual view of 
the animal; though, on the whole, it is tole-- 
ces | 
rably correct. However, he did not know, 
Ity > ; . 
N whether the animal had four or five toes on 
TIS a , ED, 
: each foot; has erroneously described their size 
: and proportions; and even seems to be unac- 
F quainted with the peculiar character of this 
\ animal's armour, which is in fact curiously 
: studded, or tuberculated, on the surface. The 
| claws, in truth, are smaller than in most of 
: the other species, as faithfully represented by 


the figure an nexed. 
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THE Tropick Bird is a genus, consisting of 
three species; dr rather, perhaps, two species, 
and a variety of the first. The Phaeton 
Ethereus, and it's variety, form the first spe- 
cies in the Linnæan system: and the second is 
the Phaeton Phænicurus, of Linnæus and 


Gmelin; the Red-Shafted Tropick Bird, of 


Buffon; and the Red-Tailed Tropick Eird, of 
Latham. With respect to the first species, and 
it's variety, it is to be observed, that both are, in 
the Linnæan system, called by the same name, 
Phaeton Æthereus. Buffon, however, deno- 
minates the former the Great Tropick Bird; 
and the latter, or variety, the Little Tropick 
Bird. This last, Brisson names Lepturus Can- 
didus; and Brown, Alcyon Media Alba, 


Edwards, whose figure we have adopted, 


notices only the larger species; which is the 
Avis Tropicorum, or Trapick Bird, of Ray, 
Willaghby, and himself; and the Plancus 
Tropicus, of Klein. The generical appella- 
tion of Buffon, is L'Oiseau du Tropique; or, 
Je Paille-en-Queue: which latter, from it's 
grossness, probably originated with the Dutch, 

who 
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who name it Pylstaart, having exactly the same 
vulgar signification; yet has it been adopted by 
the grave Spaniards, in their Rabo- de-] unco, 
as well as by the polite French, in their Paille. 
en-Cul, or Fetu-en-Cul. This last, however, 
is somewuliat purified by Buffon's Paille-en- 
Queue, or Straw-in-Tail; and sometimes, in 
the French language, it is called Queue de 


Fleche, or Arrow- Tail. 


The description given by Edwards, to ac- 
company his figure, is as follows—* This 
bird appears the bigness of a Pigeon; the wing, 


when closed, is above ten inches long. The 


longest feather in the tail was full twenty- 
three inches and a half long, which is many 
inches more than any other natural historian 
hasdescribed it to be. In another bird, I found 
the longest feather only sixtzen inches long. 
The bill is red; and bigger, in proportion, 
than that of the Arctick Bird. The head, 
body, wings, and tail, both above and be- 
neath, are white: excepting the following 
spots; VIZ, a very remarkable spot round cach 


ce; the six outermost quills, on each side, are 


tack, with white tips, a large black spot be- 
ginning 
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ginning in the lesser coverts of each wing, and 
taking in two or three of the quills next the 

body; a lesser black spot on each shoulder; 

beside some small spots, or mixture, in the 

white feathers on the lower belly. The tail 

has twelve feathers; short on the outsides, and 

increasing gradually to the two middle ones, 

which are very narrow, and shoot out nearly 
twenty inches beyond the rest. The shafts 

of the tail-feathers are black; as are those of 
the covert-feathers of the wings, which fall 
over the black prime quills. It has small, and 
weak, legs and feet, in proportion to it's size; 
with four toes on a foot, all webbed together, 
and a lateral fin on the outside of the outermost 
toe. The legs, and beginning of the toes, are 
red; the webs, and ends of the toes, black, as 
are the claws. I have seen another of these 
birds, spotted with a number of small black 
spots, in the place of the larger beds of black 
described in the above. The legs and bill ap- 
pear yellowish in the dried bird ; but, I am in- 
formed, they are red in the living birds.“ 


To this, Edwards merely adds, that the bird 
which he figured was in the possession of his 
good 
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good friend Dr. Fothergill; that it was finely 
preserved; and that, though the Tropick Bird 
had often been described, he believes that he 
has made some amendments, 


Buffon's description of this N is very 
Short—< The Great Tropick Bird,“ says he, 
«exceeds the bulk of a large Dove- House Pi- 
geon. It's shaſts are nearly two feet long. 
All it's plumage is white: with little broken 
black lines above the back; and a black streak, 
in form of a horse-shoe, inclosing the eye at 
the inner corners. The bill, and the feet, are 
red. It is found in the island of Rodrigue, 
in that of Ascension, and at Cayenne; and 


seems the largeſt of the genus. It sometimes 


roves immense distances beyond the Tropicks. 


Linnæus mentions the latitude of forty-seven 


degrees and a half as the limit; and,” adds 
Buffon, I myself saw one nearly in that pa- 


rallel, between the Bank of Newfoundland 


and the Channel. Linnæus adds, that the 
Tropick Bird feeds on Mackarels, Dolphins, 
and Sharks: I suppose, he means the dead car- 
cases that sometimes float on the surface.“ 


The Little Tropick Bird of büten, is de- 
SCribed 


ly 
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geribed as scarcely equal in size to a small Pi- 
geon; but has the Horse-ſhoe about the eye, 
and is in general appearance of the plumage 
much the same as the larger species. It ut- 
ters, at intervals, a small cry“ Chiric! 
Chir.c !?? makes it's nest in the holes of craggy 
rocks ; and, according to Father Feuillée, lays 
two blueish eggs, rather larger than those of a 
Pigeon. | 


On comparing several individuals of this 


second kind,” says Buffon, “ we remarked 
reddish or fulvous tints on the white ground of 
the plumage. This variation, we presume, 


proceeds from the tender age: and, to the same 
cause, we would attribute the fulvous cast de- 
«cribed by Brisson, in his Lepturus Fulvus ; 
especially, as he represents that bird as rather 
smaller than his white one. We also per- 
ceived considerable diversity in the bulk of 
these birds. Many travellers have assured us, 


that the young ones are not pure white; but 


spotted, or stained, with brown or blackish. 
They differ, also, because their bills and feet, 
instead of being red, are pale blue. We must, 
however, observe that, though Catesby affirms 
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in general, that these birds have their bill and 
legs red; this is not invariably true, except of 
the Great, and the Red-Shafted species: for, 
in this smaller species, which is the most com- 
mon in the Isle of France, the bill is yellowish, 
like horn, and the legs are black. 


Of che beautiful Red-Shafted Tropick Bird, 
we may hereafter be enabled to give an origi- 
nal figure and description. In the mean time, 
we shall present our readers with what is known 
relative to Tropick Birds in general. 


Buffon opens his history of these birds with 
considerable animation. We have seen, 
says he, birds travel from north to south; with 
boundless course, traversing all the climates of 
the globe: others we shall view, confined to 
the polar regions; the last children of expiring 
Natur e, invaded by the horrors of eternal ice 
The present, on the contrary, seems to attend 


the car of the sun, under the burning Zone, 


defined by the Tropicks; flying, perpetually, 
amid the tepid Zephyrs, without straying 
beyond the verge of the ecliptick, it informs 
the navigator of his approach to the flaming 
barriers of the solar track, Hence, it has been 

called 


' TROPICK BIRD, 


called the Tropick Bird, because it resides 
within the limits of the torrid Zone: while 
Linnæus, probably, from it's seeming atten- 
dance on the sun, has given it the poetical ap- 
pellation of Phaeton Æthereus.“ 


The Tropick Birds rove, in their powerful 
and rapid flights, many hundred leagues over 
the open sea; and, when fatigued, their broad 
palmated feet enable them to rest on the sur- 
face of the water, where Labat even ventures 
to assert that they actually sleep | 


The shaft feathers are shed annually; and 
the inhabitants of Otaheite, and the neigh- 
bouriag islands, gather them in the woods, 
where the birds repose at night, to weave into 
tufts and chaplets for their warriors. The 


Caribs thrust these feathers through the sep- 


tum of the nose, by way of ornament ! 


The Tropick Bird often alights, exhausted, 
»n the mast of a ship, and suffers itself to be 
taken with the hand. Leguat, however, de- 


«ries a curious contest with these birds. 


They annoyed us,” says he, * in a singular 
anner: they surprized us behind, and snaiched 
= the 
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the caps from our heads; and these attacks were 
so frequent and so troublesome, that we were 
obliged to hold sticks constantly in our hands 
for defence. We prevented them sometimes, 
when we saw before us their shadow the mo- 
ment they were about to make their aim. We 
could never understand what use our caps 
could be to them, or what they did with those 
which they had carried off.“ 


The Viscount de Querhoent, who kept a 
young Tropick Bird for a: long time, could 
never make it swallow food, without opening 
it's bill for that purpose. He observes, that 
these birds are heavy and stupid in the cage; 
that, from the shortness of the legs, all their 
motions are constrained; and that his bird 
slept almost the whole day. Buffon remarks 
— We may readily suppose, that a bird 
whose flight is so free, so lofty, and so vast, 
cannot be reconciled to captivity.” 


He seems to think that the Tropick Birds, 
though divided into two or three kinds, are 
only varieties, nearly allied to the common 
stock, and not specifically different. 
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THIS magnificent plant 1s a native of Mex- 
co, Surinam, and Guiana. It is a large tree 
if the Monadelphia Poliandria class; and 
ranking in the natural order of Columniferæ. 
t is called, by the French, Cacao Sauvage, 
or the Wild Cocoa-Trce. Jussieu names it 
Malvacez. 


Linnæus makes a genus of these plants, 
consisting of two species, and comprehended 
under the generical appellation of Carolinea. 
This name he bestowed on these trees in ho- 
nour of Sophia Carolina, Marchioness of Ba- 
den, who was an illustrious patroness of the 
Botanical science. | 
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The first species he calls Carolinea Prin- 
ceps; and the second, Carolinea Insignis. 


* * — — 


SO 


The former, which is represented in our 
annexed figure, is the Digitated Carolinea of 
the Hortus Kewensis; and has sometimes been 
called the Pachira Aquatica: the latter, a na- 
tive of Tobago and Vera Cruz, is named by 
Hernandez, the Xiloxochitl Flora Capillaceo; 
and, by some others, Bombax Grandiflorum. 
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The leaves of the Digitated Carolinea are 
alternate, petioled, and digitate; the leaflets, 
which are three, or five, are broad-lanceolate, 
subpetioled, and quite entire; and there are 
two short caducous stipules. The flowers, 
which are solitary, axillary, and sessile, are 
very large and beautiful: the petals are yellow, 
the filaments red, and the anthers purple. The 
fruit has the appearance of that of the Cocoa 
Nut, or of Cucumber: it is torulose and 
obovate; with seeds like Almonds, the coty- 
ledons plaited. These are catable ; but, when 
taken raw, in any quantity, they are ex- 
perienced to be very flatulent. 


This plant was first introduced by Mr. 
Alexander Anderson, in the year 1787. It may 
be propagated by seeds, or by cuttings, in a 
light loamy soil, plunged in the bark-stove, and 
moderately watered during the summer season, 
but sparingly in winter. In it's native state, 
it chiefly grows in such moist or marshy situa- 


tions as are liable to be overflowed by the spray 
of the sea. 3 
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THE Cape Cat, as this beautiful animal is 
usually called, is the Felis Capensis, tor Tiger- 
Cat of the Cape of Good Hope, according to 
the Linnæan system. Neither Linnæus, nor 


— — 


Buffon, however, seem to have at all noticed 


this species, though mentioned by two preced- 


ing writers. It is the Tiger-Bosch-Katten, of 


Kolben ; and the *Nsussi, of Labat: but, per- 
haps, they had not described it with sufficient 
accuracy, for the naturahst decidedly to pro- 


nounce it a distinct species; which was first 
done, from the living animal, by the celebrated 


Dr. John Reinhoid Forster, in the seventy-first 


volume of the Philosophical Transactions. 


This communication was read before the 


Royal Society, on the th of November 1780; 


and, as the account of this animal is introduced 
by some interesting observations, we shall ex- 
tract the paper verbatim. 


« Few tribes of quadrupeds have, in Africa, 
| | more 
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more representatives of their different specie; 
than that of the Cat. The genus of Antec. 
lopes may, perhaps, be excepted: since, to my 
knowledge, about twenty different Gazelles 
and Antelopes are to be met with in Africa; 
but no more than about eight or nine of the 
Cat-tribe have hitherto been discovered on that 
continent. However, I know about twenty 
one different species of this great class; and, I 
suppose, they by no means exhaust this nu- 
merous tribe. 


*« 'The greater and more numerous the dif. the 
ferent genera of animals are, the more difficult I ing 
it must be, to the natural historian, properly to Tl 
arrange the whole of such an extensive divi- th 
sion of animals; especially, if they are not WM Pi 
equally well known, To form new genera, 0 
in order to dispose and arrange them under, is a K 
remedy which increases the evil instead of 1 
euring it. The best method, therefore, which V 
can be devised, is to make great divisions in j 
each genus, comprehending those specics ( 


which, on account of some common relation, 
or character, have a greater affinity to ons I 
another, The genus of Cat, to which the 
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animal belongs we are going to speak of more 
at large, offers three very easy and natural 
sub-divisions. The first, comprehends ani- 
mals related to the Cat- tribe, with long hair, or 
manes, on their necks—secondly, such as have 
remarkable long tails, without any marks of 
a mane on their necks—lastly, such as have a 
brush of hair on the tips of their ears, and 
chorter tails than the second subdivision. The 
first might be called, in Latin, Feles IJ ubatæ; 
che second gnbdivision, should be named 
Tlures; and the third and last, Lynees. In 
the first subdivision, the Lion; and the Hunt- 
ing Leopard, or Indian Chittah; belong. 
The second subdivision, consists of the Tiger; 
the Panther; the Leopard; the Ounce; the 
Puma; the Jaguarette; the Jaguar; the 
Ocelor; the Gingey, of Congo; the Mara- 
kaya; the Tiger-Cat, of the Cape, or the 
Nsussi of Congo; the Thibetan Tiger-Cat, 
which I saw at Petersburgh; the Common 
Bush-Cat, of the Cape; and, lastly, the Wild 
Cat, and it's Domestic varieties. Fo the third 
division belong, the Lynx; the Caracal; the 
Ser val: the Bay Lynx; and the Ghaus, of 
Professor Guldenstedt. 
eee Since 
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| Since it is quite foreign to my purpose, to 
speak of those species which are known already 
to the naturalist, I confine myself to that spe- 


cies only which hitherto has been imperfectly 
known to naturalists, 


« The first notice we had of the Cape Cat 
is, in my opinion, to be met with in Labat's 
Relation Historique de 'Ethiopje Occidentals, 
_ TFom. 1. p. 17), taken, as is supposed, from 
Father Carazzi. Labat mentions, there, the 
Nsussi, a kind of Wild Cat of the size of a 
Dog, with a coat as much striped and varied 
as that of a Tiger. It's appearance bespeaks 
_ cruelty, and it's eyes fierceness; but it is cow- 
ardly, and gets 18's prey only by cunning and 
insidious arts. All the characters are perfectly 
applicable to the Cape Cat; and, it seems, the 
animal is found in all parts of Africa, from 
Congo to the Cape of Good Hope, in an ex- 
tent of country of about eleven degrees of la- 
titude. Kolben, in his Present State of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Vol. ii. p. 127, of the | 
English edition, speaks of a 'Tiger-Bush-Cat, | 
| which he describes as the largest of all the | 
| Wild Cats of the Cape countries, and is spotted 
Something 
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omething like a Tiger. A skin of this ani- 
wal was seen by Mr. Pennant, in a Furrier's 
chop in London, who thought it came from 
the Cape of Good Hope. From this skin 
Mr. Pennant gave the first description which 
could be of any utility to a natural historian. 
All the other authors mention this animal in a 


rague manner. When I and my son touched 


the second time at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
the year 1975, an animal of this species was 
offered me to purchase; but I refused buying 
it, be cause it had a broken leg, which made me 
apprehensive of losing it by death during the 
passage from the Cape to London. It was 
very gentle, and tame. It was brought in a 
basket to my apartment, where I kept it above 
four and twenty hours: which gave me the 


opportunity of describing it, and of observing 


it's manners and œconomp; as it did to my son, 
that of making a very accurate drawing of it. 


& After a most minute examination, I found 
it's manners and œconomy perfectly analogous 
to those of our Domestic Cats. It eat fresh 
raw meat, and was very much attached to it's 
teeders and benefactors. Though it had broken 

| it's 
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it's fore-leg by accident, it nevertheless was 
very easy. After it had several times been fed 
by me, it soon followed me like a tame fa. 
vourite Cat. It liked to be stroked and caressed. 
it rubbed it's head and back always against the 
person's cloaths who fed it, and desired to he 
made much of. It purred; as our Domestie uche 
Cats do, when they are pleased. It had been I from 

taken, when quite young, in the woods, and belon 
was not above eight or nine months old: 1 three 
can, however, positively aver, having seen The 
many skins of full-grown Tiger-Cats, that it I Dr. 

had already very nearly, if not quite, attained II ate 
it's full growth. I was told, that the Tiger- Bus! 
Cats live in mountainous and woody tracts; Nef. 
and that, in their wild state, they are very great be! 
destroyers of Hares, Rabbits, Jerboas, young IN wa 
Antelopes, Lambkins, and of all the feathered I Ca 


tribe.“ | if 
| on 

It is to be regretted, that Dr. Forster did IN '* 
not purchase this animal; for the neglect: I ® 
of which, we cannot think that he has given a tl 
sufficient reason. If it could follow him, with | c 
it's leg broke, the accident was not very likely 0 


to endanger it's life; and, had it lived, we 0 
| might 
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night have possessed more certainty as to the 
rue size of these animals. 


The minute scientific description of the ani- 
mal, subjoined to this paper in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, states it to be only eighteen 
ches long; while that described, by Pennant, 
from a skin acknowledged by Dr. Forster to 
belong to the same species, was very nearly 
three feet in length from the nose to the tail. 
There is, too, somewhat like inconsistency, in 
Dr. Forster's admitting the Nsussi of Labat, 
dated to be the size of a Dog; and the Tiger- 
Bush-Cat of Kolben, „ as the largest 
of all the Wild Cats of the Cape countries; to 
be both of them the same animal : yet, after- 
wards, to “ positively aver,” that the young 
Cat of eight or nine months old, had neatly, 
if not quite, attained it's full growth, though 
only eighteen inches long. We have great 
respect for Dr. Forster's ability, but cannot be 
satisfied with such reasoning: and, though we 
think his general remarks ingenious and judi- 


cious, on the whole, had we leisure to pursue 


he enquiry, and if it were on this occasion ne- 
-£88ary, some objections might be opposed to 
: the 
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the particulars of his proposed classificatioÞ ocr. 

of the Cat genera. iflin 
| Forst 


The description of the skin of the ful! Hou! 
grown animal, as given by Mr. Pennant, ü lity : 
comprised in a very narrow compass. tobe 
has, he says, short hair, of a bright ferry. of h 
ginous colour. The face is marked with 
black stripes, tending downwards: and, from 1 
the hind part of the head, to the tail, the back is fav! 
marked with oblong stripes of black; the sides, t0 
with very numerous small and round spots of are 


black. The belly is white. The tail, which | the 


| is long, is of a bright tawny colour, annulated I ho 
5 with black. The cars are long, narrow, ne 
pointed, and very erect. The length, from m 
| the nose to the tail, is nearly three feet.“ m 
q 5 5 St 
N To account for the difference between the t 


size of the skin which he describes, and that 0 
of the animal examined by Dr. Forster, Pen- 
nant politely suggests, mine might have been 
from a distended skin, or his from a young 
animal.” We are friends to politeness, when 
not carried too far; but we are greater friends 
/  &@ truth, of which there can be no such dan- 


ger. 
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ger. This politeness of Mr. Pennant is mere 
billing. He knew perfectly well, that Dr. 
Forster's account was incongruous; and he 
chould have openly said so, with as much civi- 
lity as he pleased. The Doctor deserved not 
to be affronted; but he ought to have been told 
of his crror. 


It is by no means for the sake of finding 
fault with any of our intelligent naturalists, 
to whom every body is indebted, and ourselves 
are largely 80, that we add our objection to 
the name of the Cape Cat; which, we have, 
however, adopted. Local appellations should 
never be given to animals which are found in- 
numbers equally great at different and very re- 
mote parts of the world: as, in the present in- 
stance, the Felis Capensis, or Cape Cat, from 
the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, 
to as high north as Congo! 
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THE annexed figure of this elegant bird, is 
drawn from a fine specimen brought to Eng- 


and by the late Dr. Forster. 


It is a native of the Antarctic regions; and 
was found, by Capt. Cook, at Terra del Fuego: 
hut, though. it is generally called the Plaintive 
Eagle, and is of a stout aquiline form, natura- 
lists are by no means agreed that it is in fact 
an Eagle. Gmelin, it is true, considers it as 
an Eagle; and, in his edition of the Systema 
Nature of Linnæus, denominates it the Falco 
Plancus. Latham, too, in his Synopsis, at 
first, called it the Plaintive Eagle; but, after- 
wards, in his Index Ornithologicus, &c. the 
Vultur Plancus, or Plaintive Vulture. It ap- 
pears to us, as it has done to some respectable 
naturalists, that this bird is rather of an inter- 
mediate race, between the Vulture and the 
Eagle, than either of the two; and, therefore, 
that it may be classed among the Gypaeti, or 
Pastard Eagles, of which there are several spe- 

| cies. 
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cies. They hold, as this does, both in appear. 
ance and manners, a middle rank, between the 
Vultures and the Eagles: the head is not 80 
naked as in the Vultures, and the bill is les 
hooked than that of the Eagles. Like the lal. 
ter, they destroy living animals; but, fre- 
quently, hike the former, devour carrion. Our 
Plaintive Eagle, therefore, seems to be, in truth, 
the Falco Gypactus Plancus, or Plaintive Bas. 
tard-Eagle, of the Linnæan System. It in. 
about two feet and a half long. The Bill is 
black; and the cere, which extends almost to 
the point, as well as the space round the orbits, 
the naked sides of the head, or straps, wich the 
legs and feet, are orange- coloured, or yellow. 
The wings are brown; the tip of the tail, and 
the claws, are black. 


It's specific character is, that the hind part 
of the head is crested; the sides of the head, 
and the neck, are naked; that the breast, and the 
upper parts of the body, are barred with brown 
and white; that the under parts of the body 
are white; and, that the tail is also white, but 
marked with tranverse black bands. 
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THE genus Hibiscus, is named from the 
Greek of Dioscorides, IB:ox0s ; but the ori- 
ginal derivation of this word does not appear 
to be known. It is in the sixth order of the 
sixleenth class of Linnzus's Monadelphia 


Polyandria; and in the natural order of the 


Columniferæ, or Malvacez of Jussieu. 


The species of this genus are extremely nu- 
merous; no less than forty-five species are de- 
sribed in Professor Martyn's valuable edition 


of Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. Much 


the greater part of this genus are natives of 
either the East or the West Indies; and they 
are, also, mostly perennials. Many of them 
have shrubby stalks, but some are only her- 
baceous. The leaves are alternate, and com- 
monly of a soft texture: in some of the spe- 
cies they are glandulous beneath, especially on 
the midrib. The flowers are of the Mallow 
kind; axillary, and terminating, The bark, 
in several of the species, is capable of being 
drawn 
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drawn into threads, Ind manufactured for pack. 
thread and ropes. The capsule, in some, is 
eatable; and others are much esteemed for 
their ornamental flowers. 


Sin, out of the forty-five species of the Hi- 
biscus, are sufficiently hardy to bear the open 
air in this country. Three of these, however, | 
unless the summer proves very warm, seldom 
flower in the open air of Great Britain; though, 
if planted in a Sheltered situation, the roots 
will live. 


« The only way,” says Miller, © to have _ 


these plants flower in this country, is to keep the 
the roots in pots; and to shelter them under a tre 
frame in wiuter, and plunge them into a gen- {W * 
tle hot-bed in the spring, which will cause de 
them to put out their stalks early: and when 8⁰ 
the stalks are so high as to reach the glasses, * 
the pots may be removed into a plass-case; R 
where, if they are duly supplied with water, th 


and have plenty of air in hot weather, they 
will flower very well in July, and 1 in warm 
deasons will ripen their seeds.“ 


Five 
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Five species, four of which are of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the fifth is of South Ca- 


wolina, require the protection of the Green- 


house, Cape -stove, or glass- case. The rest, 
being far the greatest number, or three-fourths 
of the Whole, must be kept in the bark-stove, 
where some of them will make a splendid 
figure. The principal mode of propagating 
these, is by seeds sow in a good hot-bed in 


the spring; and the plants afterwards put into 


pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a 
fresh hot-bed: treating them, afterwards, in 
the same way as the Amaranths. The more 
tender sorts must be plunged, in autumn, into 
the tan- bed; where they must be kept, and 
treated, like other tender plants from hot cli- 
mates, and have very little water in winter. 


Several of these sorts will produce sced in a 


good hot-house. Most of them may also be 
propagated by cuttings; particularly, the China 


Rose, which is esteemed the most beautiful of 


the whole genus. 


The Smooth Hibiscus, or Hibiscus Specio- 
sus of the Linnæan system, which is the plant 
represented in the annexed figure, is specifi- 


cally 
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cally described as having the leaves palmate and 

smooth; the segments lanceolate-serrate; and 
the stem, peduncles, and calyces, even. It is pe. 
rennial; and very nearly allied to the Hibiscus 
Lævis, described by Scopoli, in his Flora Insu. 
brica: only, in this, the leaves are all five- 
lobed; whereas, in Scopoli's plant, they are 
only three-lobed. 


This rare plant is a native of South Caro- 
lina; was first cultivated here, by Dr. Fother- 
gill, in 1778; and blows in September. 


Our figure is from an original drawing, made 
by Mr. Miller, from the living plant, which 
-blew in the garden of the late Dr. Fothergill, 
at Upton, 1 in 1785, 
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Tre Agouti, which is a species of the 
Cavy, is the Cavia Aguti of the Linnæan sys- 
tem; and consists of the three following va- 
ritie—1. The Cavia Aguti Cunicularis, or 
the Lesser Agouti; 2. Cavia Aguti Leporina, 
or the Larger Agouti; and, 3. Cavia Aguti 
treaties or the American ern e 


e . this 4 the e ee 
Cavy; the second, the Olive 1 f and the 
third, the Javan Cavy. 


. Acuti, or Gan is the native In. 
dian name; but, according to Piso, and 
Marcgrave, it is, in Brasil, called Cotia. 


The animal figured and described by Buffon, 
under the name of the Agouti, and which we 
have copied, appears to be the Long-Nosed 
Cavy of Pennant; and it is, also, the Long - 
Nosed Rabbit mentioned in Wafer's Voyage. 
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* This animal,“ says Buffon, „ is about 
the size of a Hare; and has been regarded, 
by most systematic writers, as a species of 
Rabbit, or large Rat. These animals, how. 
ever, it resembles in some minute character 
only; but, in natural dispositions, it differ; 
essentially from them both. It has the rude- 
ness of hair, the grunting, and likewise the 
voracious : appetite, of the Hog: and, when 
fully glutted, it conceals, like the Fox, the 
remainder of it's food, in different places. 
The Agouti delights in cutting and gnawing 
every thing it meets with, When irritated, 

the hair of it's back rises, and it strikes the 
ground forcibly with it's hind feet. It's bite 
cruel. In Souchu de Rennefort's Histoire 

des Indes, it is said, that this animal is very 

mischievous; and that the Capuchins of 

Olinda, in Brasil, having brought up a young 

one, and even used the precaution of extract- 
ing his teeth, found him continue to extend his 
devastations as far as his chain permitted. It 
digs not a hole, like the Rabbit; nor sits on 
the ground, like the Hare: but, generally, 
lives in the hollows of decayed trees. Fruits, 
Potatoes, and Manioc, are the common food of 
those 
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nose which live near the habitations of men. 
led, ¶ But those which hve in the woods and sayan- | 
of dals, feed on leaves and roots, plants and [ 


vw. ME Krubs. The Agouti, like the Squirrel, uses it's i 
ers fore-feet in holding it's food, and carrying it to 
ers W i's mouth. It runs very. nimbly, both on | 
le- plain and rising grounds: but, as it's fore-legs . | 


he I are much shorter than it's hind-legs, it would 
n IF tumble headiong, if it did not slacken it's 
ie IF pace in descending. Both it's eye, and it's ear, 
are fine. It stops and listens to the sound of 
music. The flesh, when the animal is fat and 
well fed, is not very bad; though it be hard, 
and of no very agreeable taste. The Agouti 
is scalded, and made ready, in the same man- 
ner as a Pig. It is hunted with Dogs. When 
forced among the Sugar Canes, it is soon 
taken: because these grounds being generally 
covered a foot thick with straw and leaves, it 
sinks at each leap, in this litter; so that a man 
may overtake it, and dispatch it with a sticxk. 
It commonly runs very nimbly before the Dogs; 
and, when it regains it's retreat, it lies 8quat, 
and remains  obstinately in it's concealment. 


The hunters are obliged to force it out, by fill- 2 
ing it's hole with smoke. The animal, half- 4 
| : suffocated, 4 
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suffocated, utters mournful cries; but never 
issues forth, unless pushed to the last extremi. 
ty. It's cry, which it often repeats when dis- 
turbed or irritated, resembles that of a small 
Hog. If taken young, it is easily tamed; and 
goes out, and returns, of it's own accord. 
These animals commonly reside in the woods 
and hedges; where the Females chuse a place 
well covered and bushy, and there prepare a bed 
of leaves and hay for her young. They annu- 
ally produce two or three; but, generally, two. 
Like the Wild Cats, they transport their young, 
two or three days after the birth, into the hol- 
lows of trees, where they suckle them for a 


short time. The young are soon in a condi- 


tion to follow their mother, and to search for 
food. Thus their time of growth is short; 
and, consequently, the duration of their lives 
cannot be long. 


The Agouti appears to be an animal pe- 
euliar to the southern parts of America, as 
none of them are ever found in the Old World. 


They are common in Brasil, in Guiana, in St. 


Domingo, and in all the islands. They seem 
to require a warm climate, in order to subsist 
and 


 AGOUTI,. 


and to multiply. They can live, however, 
in France, if kept in a dry place, and sheltered 
tom the winter frosts. Even in America, 
they appear not in the temperate. or cold re- 
gions. In the islands, there is only the species 
of Agouti which we have described. At Cay- 
enne, and in Guiana and Brasil, a second spe- 
cies is mentioned, called Agouchi, which is 
aid to be uniformly smaller than the first. 
But we are assured, by the evidence of per- 


sons who have lived long at Cayenne, and 


who know both the Agouti, and the Agouchi, 
the latter of which we have never been able 
to procure, that the animal we have described 
is the true Agouti. We had it alive. It was 


2s large as a Rabbit. It's hair was rude; and 


of a brown colour, a little mixed with red. 
It's upper lip was divided like that of the 
Hare. It's tail was still shorter than the tail 
of the Rabbit. The ears were short and 


broad. The upper jaw advanced beyond the 
under. The muzzle resembled that of the 
Dormouse; and the teeth, those of the Mar- 
mot. The neck was long, and the legs were 
Slender. It had four toes on the fore- feet, and 
three on the hind-fect. Brisson is the only 


writer 


AGOUT Fs * 


writer who has not copied this error of Marc. 
grave. Having described the animal from na. 
ture, he found, as we did, that it had ny three 
toes on each of the hind-feet. 


M. De la Borde,“ adds Buffon, by way of 
gupplement, “informs us that, in Guiana, it is 
the most common quadruped; all the woods, 
plains, heights, and even the marshes, being 
full of these animals. 


The Agouti, says he, © js about the fe 
„ size of a Hare; it's skin is hard; and lasts WM « 1 
« yery long, when employed as an upper. I * t 
leather for shoes. It has no grease: it's I © x 
« flesh is as white, and nearly as good, as that IN © 
„of the Rabbit, having the same taste and IM ©. 
flavour. Whether old or young, their fles1 IM © 
is always tender; but those which inhabit I * 
the 8ea-coast are best. They are taken in 
« traps, or hunted with dogs. The Indians, 
„or Negroes, who know how to allure them, 


« by whistiing, or imitating their cries, kill as « 
«© many of them as they please. When pur- I *© 
„ gued, they conceal themselves, like the Rab- : 


bits, in the holes of old trees. They hold 
. &« their 
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their food in their paws; like the Squirrel. 
Their ordinary food, which they often con- 
« ceal in the earth, to be used occasionally, 
consists of the nuts of the Maripa, of the 
« Tourlovri, of the Corana, &c. and, after 
concealing these nuts, they often touch 
them not for six months. They multiply 
« as fast as the Rabbits; producing three, 
four, and sometimes five, young ones, during 
« eyery season of the year. They live not 
in numbers in the same hole; but are either 
found alone, or the mother with her young. 
« They are easily tamed, and cat almost every 
« thing. When in a domestic state, they re- 
move not to any great distance, and always 
return to the house spontaneously: but 
they constantly retain a little of their sa- 
vage disposition. In general, they remain 
in their holes during the night, unless the 
moon shines bright; but they run about 
almost the whole of the day. There are 
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„some countries, as about the mouth of the 


« River of the Amazons, where these animals 


« are so numerous, that they are often met 


« with in scores.“ 
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very superior opportunities of obtaining x 
knowledge of these animals. 


It may not be improper to remark, that when 
the above account of M. De la Borde, differ 
from Buffon's preceding description, as 
materially does in two or three instances, then 
can be little doubt that M. De la Borde's in 
formation is most to be relied on, from his 


Goldsmith observes, that the English settlers 
dress the Agouti like a Hare, with a pudding 
in the belly; and not, as the French are said to 


do, like a pig. 
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WE describe this bird under the name of the [| 
Little Thrush; because it is so called by Ed- 1 
wards, whose excellent figure we have copied. 
The account which he gives of it is as follows 40 


— 
— 


« The upper mandible of the bill is dusky, 
or blackish; the lower is dusky at the point, 
and yellow toward the head: some short hairs 
arise about the angles of the mouth. It has 
a lightish ring round the eye. The head, up- 
per side of the neck, back, wings, and tail, are 
all of a  reddish brown, or clay-colour; not 
at all varying in the shades of the feathers, 
as they do in our English Thrushes. The 
underside of the wings, and of the tail, are ash- 
coloured; except that the inner webs of the 
quills are whitish toward their bottoms. The 
throat, just beneath the. bill, is whitish ; the 
breast yellowish, with dusky spots. The 
belly, thighs, and covert-feathers beneath the 
tail, are white, a little shaded with ash-coloured. 
The legs, feet, and claws, are of a flesh- colour. 
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This bird,” adds Edwards,“ I received, 
together with a smaller species of the Thrush“ 
—ſthe Golden-Crowned Thrush of F4- 
wards ]—* from my good friend Mr. Wil. 


lam Bartram, of Philadelphia, in Pennsylra— 1 
nia: who says, that they arrive in April; and of 
continue with them all the summer, where Caf 


they breed and bring up their young. Catesby ns 
has figured it in his History of Carolina, but ne 
has given no description of it. He only says oY 
that, in shape and colour, it agrees with the 
Mavis, or Song Thrush; and differs only in 


bigness, weighing no more than an ounce and T 
a quarter: though, on comparing it with the h 
Song Thrush, I found reason to give it quite a on 
different description. According to Catesby, I 


they continue in Carolina all the year, abiding 
in thick woods and swamps; but they do not 
sing. Sir Hans Sloane calls this bird simply 
the Thrush: and says, they frequent the 
woody mountains, &c. but whether, or no, 
it be a bird of passage, he docs not inform us. 
(See his History of Jamaica, Vol. II.) Those 
which go far to the north are birds of passage: 
Pennsylvania having very cold winters, they 


cannot stay there; but Carolina, being many 


degrees 
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degrees farther south, it's winters are mild 
enough for their subsistence during that 
season.“ 


The Little Thrush, is the Turdus Minor 
of the Linnæan system: the Turdus Iliacus 
Carolinensis, of Brisson; and the Grivette 
PAmerique, of Buffon. Klein calls it, erro- 
neously, FTurdus Minimus; because the Gold- 
en-Crowned Thrush of Edwards is less. 


According to Buffon, who classes our Little 


Thrush among his Foreign Birds that are re- 


lated to the Throstles, this bird occurs not 
only in Canada, but in Pennsylvania, Caro- 
lina, and as far as Jamaica: it spends only the 
summer in the northern provinces ; though, in 
the milder regions of the south, it resides the 
whole year. In Carolina, it haunts the 
thickest woods contiguous to the swamps; 
but, in the hotter climate of Jamaica, it retires 
to the forests that cover the mountains. Ihe 
Specimens described or figured by naturalists 
WMffer in the colours of their feathers, of their 


bill, and of their legs; which would imply 
i they all belong to one species—that the 


plumage 
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plumage of the American 'Throstles is no less 


variable than those of Europe, and that they all 
spring from a common stem: This conjecture 
derives force from the numerous analogies 
which this bird has to the Thrushes, in it's 
shape, in it's port, in it's propensity to migrate 
and to feed on berries, in the yellow colour of 
it's internal parts observed by Sloane, and in 
the spec kles which appear on u's breast: but it 
seems the most nearly related to our Throstle 
and Red-Wing, and a comparison of the 
points of similarity is necessary to determine 
the species to which it belongs. 


„This bird,“ pursues Buffon, “ is smaller 
than any of our Thrushes; as, in general, arc 
all the buds of America, if compared with 
their archetypes in the old continent. Like 
the Red-Wing, it does not sing: and it has 
fewer speckles than that species; and, there- 
fore, than any of the genus. Like the Red- 
Wing, also, it's flesh is delicate. 


„So ſar the American Thrush resembles the 
Red-Wing: but it has more numerous rela— 
tions to our 'Throstle; and, in my opinion, 


more 
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more decisive ones. It has beards round the 
bill; a sort of yellowish plate on the breast; 
it readily settles, and remains, in a country 
which affords it subsistence; and it's cry is 
like the winter notes of the Throstle, and 
therefore unpleasant; as, generally, are the 
cries of all birds that live in wild countries, 
inhabited by savages. Besides, the Throstle, 
and not the Red-Wing, is found in Sweden; 
whence it could easily migrate into America. 

« 'This Throstle arrives in Pennsylvania in 
the month of May: it continues there the 
whole of the summer; during which time, 
it hatches and raises it's young. Catesby tells 
us, that but few of these Throstles are seen in 
Carolina: whether, because a part only settle, 
of what arrives; or that, as we have already 
observed, they conceal themselves in the woods. 
They subsist on the berries of the Holly, of 
the White-Thorn, &c. In the specimens de- 
scribed by Sloane, the nostrils were wider, 
and the feet longer, than in those described by 


Catesby, and by Brisson. Nor was their plu- 


mage the same: and, if these differences were 


constant,“ concludes Buffon, in which we 


entirely 
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or, at least, are a permanent variety of this 
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entirely agree, we should have reason to 
conclude that they belong to another family; 


species. 


The fact is, that Gmelin, and Latham, call 
our Little Thrush, Turdus Minor; and that of 
Sir Hans Sloane, Turdus Jamaicensis, or the 
Jamaica Thrush. The latter is thus charac- 
terized by Latham“ It is dusky-cinereous; 
below, white: it's throat, striated longitudi- 


nally with brown; it's breast, cenereous.“ 
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JF this elegant and beautiful flower, which 
as never before been figured, we are enabled 
o give the native appellation. The pronun- 
cation of the word may be better guessed, 
by exhibiting a division of most of the sylla- 
les of which it consists, as they were written 
down by the friend from whom we received 
both the original drawing and the native 
name ; viz. Gad-ye-gal-ba-dyerah: it is, how- 
erer, he assures us, only a single word— 
Gadyegalbadyerah; nor can we find that it 
has any other meaning, than to denote this 
flower. 


From the figure, it appears obviously a Bell- 
Flower, but we do not possess sufficient infor- 
mation to assign it the exact station which it 
ought to hold in systematical Botany. It 
seems to approximate both the Campanula, 
and the Hyacinchus. 
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This flower is nearly double the size repre 
sented in our figure; and the bells are mellife 
Tons, or abounding with honey, which is the 
case with many of the flowers of New Souty 
Wales. It is perennial; and grows spontane- 
ously, in a rough or gravelly soil. 
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THE ancients, from the singular armour of 
this genus of animals, were induced to de- 


xcribe the Porcupine as a skilful and potent 
warrior; capable of showering it's darts on an 


enemy, and lancing each particular weapon 
with a most unerring aim: and, by the nume- 
tous herd of those weak compilers of natural 
history, who greedily adopt, without reflec- 
tion, or enquiry, every thing of the marvel- 
lous, has this falshood been propagated con- 
andy as a fact, till even minds of considera- 
ble vigour have scarcely dared to oppose it 
with a e and compleat denial, 


10 the celebrates; „Memoires pour Servir a 
PHistoire des Animaux,“ by the Members of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
„Those quills, say the Anatomists of the 


Academy, which were strongest and shortest, 


easily parted from the skin, being less 
« firmly attaches to it than the others. These 


"6 are 
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* are lixewise the quills which the Porcupines A 
dart against the Hunters; by shaking their I mouf 
skin, as Dogs do when they come out of 


mate 
dhe water. Claudian in the same manner I tply 
* remarks, that the Porcupine is, himself, the and! 
« bow, the quiver, and the arms, which he MW gas 
Th © employs against the nunters,” his 


On this passage, Buffon judiciously notes, M © 
that “ Fable is the province of the Poet; and, Fw 
therefore, Claudian merits no reproach : but 
the Anatomists of the Academy should not 
have adopted this fable, which they seem to tell 
have done for no other purpose than that of | © 
quoting Claudian; for, from their own ac- n 
count, it appears that the Porcupine does not abl 
dart it's quills to a distance, but that they only Ita 
fall off when it shakes itself. Wormius, |} * 
Wotton, Aldrovandus, and several other re- 
spectable writers, have adopted this error. 


— — — — 
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Bosman, in his Voyage to Guinea, asserts 
that, when the Porcupine is enraged, it 
darts it's quills, which are sometimes two spans 

in length, with such rapidity and force, against 
men and other animals, that they wil pierce a fr 
plank of wood.” 1 


According 
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According to Buffon, * the Porcupine, 
though originally a native of the warmest cli- 
mates of Africa and India, can exist and mul- 
ply in colder countries; such as Persia, Spain, 
and Italy. Agricola remarks, that the Porcupine 
was not transported into Europe long before 
his time. It is found in Spain; and, more 
commonly, in Italy; particularly, in the Ap- 
penine mountains, in the environs of Rome. 


« Aristotle, Pliny, and all the naturalists, 
tell us that the Porcupine, like the Bear, con- 
ceals itself during the winter, and brings forth 


in thirty days. These facts, we have not been 


able to ascertain: and it is singular that, in 


Italy, where the animal is common, and where, 


at all periods, there have been learned Philo- 
sophers, and acute observers, no man has ever 
written it's history. On this subject, as well 


as on many others, Aldrovandus has only co- 


pied Gesner; and the Gentlemen of the Aca- 


demy, who ha ve described and dissected eiglir ä 
Porcupines, say little or nothing concerning 
their economy and manners. We only learn, | 


from the testimony of travellers, and of those 
who keep the Porcupine in menageries, that 
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in a domestic state it is neither wild nor fero- 
cious, but only anxious for liberty ; and that, 
by the assistance of it's fore-teeth, which are 
strong and sharp, like those of the Beaver, it 
cuts wood, and pierces the door of it's cage. 
We likewise know, that it is easily fed on 
crumbs of bread, on cheese, and on fruits: 
that, in a state of liberty, it lives on fruits and 
wild seeds; that, when it gets admission to a 


1. 


garden, it makes great havock, and devours all 
kinds of pot-herbs with avidity; that, like 


most other animals, it becomes fat about the 
end of summer; and, that it's flesh, though 
somewhat insipid, is not bad to eat. 


«« By examining the form, substance, and 
organization, of the quills,”” concludes Buffon, 
„Wwe easily perceive that they are tubes; and 
only want vanes, to be real feathers. From 
this circumstance, the Porcupine constitutes 
the shade between quadrupeds and birds. 
The quills, particularly those near the tail, 
make a noise, by striking each other, when 
the animal walks. It can elevate or depress 
it's quills, as the Peacock raises or lowers the 
feathers of his tail, Hence, the muscular part 
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of the skin is capable of acting with force, and 


it's structure is nearly the same with that of 
some birds. We have marked these relations, 


though not very apparent. It is always de- 
sirable to fix one point in Nature: who often 
escapes our researches; and seems, in her pro- 
ductions, to sport with those who wish to cul- 
tivate her acquaintance.“ 


The great French naturalist, who has figured 
both an Indian and an Italian Porcupine, ob- 
serves, that the slight differences between them 
depend on climate; or they are, perhaps, only 
individual varieties. His history of the Por- 
cupine is copious, but very defective; particu- 
larly, in the descriptive part, and the just dis- 
criminations of the several species. 


Buffon only notices three species of the 
Porcupine: but there are, in the Linnæan sys- 
tem, five known species—1. The Hystrix Cris- 
tata, or Crested Porcupine; 2. the Hystrix 
Prehensilis, or Brasilian Porcupine; 3. the 
Hystrix Mexicana, or Mexican Porcupine ; 
4. che Hystrix Dorsata, or Canadian Porcu- 
pine 3 and, 5. the Hystrix Macroura, or Long- 

Tailed 
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Tailed 1 Of the first, — vered 
varieties, the European, and the Indian Por- #9 * 
cupines; of the second, a lesser and a smaller quill 1 
Species; of the fourth, there 18 a white variety; same 
and, of the fifth, a variety called the. Hystix I de *! 


Torosa, or n nen | quill: 
white 


end t 
found 
an in 


The first species, or Hystrix Cristata, may 
be considered as the Common Porcupine, whe- 
ther it be a native of Europe, or of Africa or 
Asia. They are mere varieties of the same from 
Species; and chiefly differ in the size of the each 
quills and of the crest, which do not in Europe Shar 
attain so large or luxuriant a growth. The The 


Indian Porcupine, which we have figured, 1s and 
about two feet long, and fifteen inches high; the 
and the tail, which is of a conical form, and oth 


covered with quills, is at least four inches in 
length. The head is long, and compressed 
laterally; and the nose is short and blunt. 
The upper lip is deeply divided, as far as the 
nostrils; the eyes are small, and black; and 
the ears are short, broad, oval, and somewhat 
like those of mankind. The legs are short 1 
and thick; and there are fout toes on the fore- 85 
fect, and five on the hind. The body is co- b 
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quill is inserted into the animal's skin, in the 
zame manner as feathers grow on birds. They 
are spongey within, like the top of a Goose- 
quill: and are of different colours; chiefly, 
white and black, in alternate rings, from one 
y end to the other. The largest are sometimes 

found fifteen inches long: and of a quarter of 
[ an inch diameter, in the middle or largest part; 
from whence they taper, and become sharp at 


each end. Externally, they are peculiarly 


sharp, and capable of inflicting a mortal wound. 
They are much harder than common guils, 
and quite solid at that end which is not fixed in 
theskin. Among these principal quills, grow 
other long ones of a more flexible and slender 
structure; and, near the tail, there is still ano- 
ther sort, which are white, and transparent, 
like Goose-quills, and seem cut hort at the end. 
All these quills, of whatever kind, incline 
backwards, like the bristles of a Hog; but, 
when the animal is irritated, they rise and 
stand upright. Between the spines are a few 


cinereous or ash-caloured hairs; and the head, 
belly, legs, and every other part of the body, 


„Are 


ered with long and strong spines, or quills, 
from ten to fourteen inches in length. Each 
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are covered with strong bristles of a dusky co- whet! 
Jour, intermixed with soft hairs: in short, there * 
is no part free from them, except the soles of det 
the feet, and the ears; the former of which are lastly 
quite bare, and the latter thinly covered with a cha 
very fine hair. The flesh of the Porcupine i i” 


said to be sold in the markets of Italy. Fans 
| pe 9 zhev 
This animal, in it's natural state, dwells in I . 
large burrows, or holes, of it's own digging; FR 
which have a single entrance, and are divided 


into many apartments. It goes about, during ar 
night, in search of food. When threatened by 

an enemy, it rolls itself into a round form, pre- 2 
senting it's quills, or spines, on every side, as a 
defence. The female brings from two to four e 


young ones at a birth, in the spring; and these 0 


are said to be very easily tamed. 55 
3 EF ful 
Dr. Goldsmith observes, that „ there are 
many things related concerning this animal, pe 
that are fabulous; but there are still many cir- 3 
cumstances more, that yet remain to be known. 5 
It were curious, he says, * to enquire, whether x 
this animal moults it's quills when wild, for it p 
16 never sean to shed them in a domestic state; 


whether 
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. 1 sleeps all the winter, as we are told 
by some naturalists, which we are sure it does 
not when brought into opr country; and, 
lastly, whether it's quills can be sent off with 
a hake, for no less a naturalist than Reaumur 
was of that opinion. All,“ adds Goldsmith, 
« that ve can learn, of an animal exposed as a 
chew, or even by it's dissection, is but merely 
it's conformation, and that makes one of the 
least interesting parts of it's history. We are 
naturally led, when presented with an extra- 
ordinary creature, to expect something extra- 
ordinary in it's way of living; something un- 
common, and corresponding with it's figure: 
but, of this animal, we know little with any 
precision, except what it offers in a state of 
captivity. In such a situation, that which 1 


Saw appeared to very little advantage. It was 


extremely dull, and torpid, though very wake- 


ful; and extremely voracious, though very ca- 


pable of sustaining hunger; as averse to any 


attachment, as to being tamed. It was kept 


in an iron cage; and the touching one of the 
bars was .sufficient to excite it's resentment, 
for it's quills were instantly erected; and the 
Poet was right in his epithet of “ fretful,” for 


it 
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it appeared to me the most irascible Ereature 
on earth,” ow Mite et s 


f 
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We are told, hs Ellis, that a Wolf, at Hud. 
Son's Bay, was found dead, with the quills of a 
Porcupine fixed in it's mouth: but this, it is 
probable, rather arose from the . yoraciousness 
of the former, than the resentment of the 
latter: the Wolf, in the rage of it's ravenous 
appetite, probably endeavoured to devour the 
Porcupine in spite of the quills, which it might 
consider as merely small bones, and thus SACTI- 
ge life to it's greedy gluttony. 


It is said, by Goldsmith, that“ the Porcu- 
| pine never attempts to bite, or any way to in- 
jure it's pursuers: if hunted by a Dog, or 
Wolf, it instantly climbs up a tree, and con- 
tinues there till it has wearied out the patience ' 
of it's adversary. The Wolf knows, by ex- 
perience, how fruitless it would be to wait; he, 
therefore, leaves the Porcupine above, and 
looks out for a new adventure. The Porcu- 
pine, does not escape so well from the Indian 
Hunter; who eagerly pursues it, in order to 


make embroidery of it 8 s quills, and to eat it's 
flesh. * 
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"OO we have ber the name 
given by Edwards to this bird, which he ori- 
zinally figured; it must nevertheless be ac- 
knowledged, that systematic writers have 
placed it among the Rollers, and not en 


the Jays. 


# 


In che Linnzan List of Edwards's Birds, 
it is denominated Coracias Indica: and subse- 
quent naturalists have noticed it under that 
name. Buffon has entirely neglected to men- 


tion It. 


The Blue Jay from the East Indies is full as 
large as our European Jay; and, certainly, 


has much similarity of appearance, though it is 
greatly superior in the beauty of it's plumage. 


Edwards says, that *© the wing, when! closed, 
ee seven inches.“ | | 


Fhe account which he gives of this bird i is 
as follows— 
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tramarine blue, at their bottoms and at their 


coloured beneath as on the upper side, and 
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The bill,“ says he, „“ is of a black or 
dusky colour; having some bristly black fea- 
thers pointing forward round the basis of the 
upper mandible. The crown of the head is of 
a fine blueish green colour, the fore-part and 
eides of the head, heneath the eyes; and the 
throat, breast, upper side of the neck, and 
back; are of a reddish brown colour, lighter 
on the throat and breast than behind. The 
feathers on the throat have light dashes down IN 
their middles, and their sides, a little inclining I man 
to purple. The rump, and covert-feathers hie 
above the tail, are of a fine blue or ultrama- I Cey 
rine colour. The middle feathers of the tail ada 
are green: the outside feathers are of an ul- 


fips ; the intermediate middle parts of. the fea- 
thers are of a lightish sea-green. The tail is 


composed of twelve feathers. The wings have 
their lesser coverts, on their outsides, of an 


ultramarine colour; the first row of coverts os 
above the quills, are sea-green at their bottoms, * 
ultr amarine in their middles, and toward their 


ends sea- green again, though the very tips of 
the quits are of a fine dark blue. The inner 
Coverts 


EAST-INDIAN BLUE JAY. 
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coverts of the wings are of a light blue colour, 
the ridge of the wing whitish: the quills are 
of a dark blue within-side; except a bar of 
light blue, which passes obliquely over the cight 
outermost near their tips. The belly, thighs, 
and coverts beneath the tail, are of a blueish 


$ea-green. The legs and feet are of a yel- 


lowish flesh-colour.”' 


Edwards adds, that this bird is "TIE in 


many parts of India; and that the subject from 


which he drew his figure, was brought from 


Ceylon, by John Gideon Loten, Esq. and is 
now preserved in the British Museum. 


« I do not,” says Edwards, © find any de- 


«cription of it, but in Albin; who has given a 
figure of it in his first volume of Birds: and, 
as I know that he drew his figure from one 
done in India, and never saw the Wird himselt, 
| thought I could make a considerable amend- 
ment in the draught, colouring, and descrip- 
tion.“ ; 
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Tut 8 name of fas grand * beau- 
üful English Moth, is Elpenor: Moses Harris, 


and other British Aurelians, call it the Large 


Elephant Moth. 


It is one of the larger species of English 
Moths; and the biggest of the Elephant genus 
in this country, the expansion of the wings 

being full three inclles. 

The superior wings, which are a fine olive, 
bordered with rose-colour, have two bars 


crossing the wings, and ending in sharp points 


near the tips. 


The inferior wings are a fine black near the 
upper wings, edged with rose- colour. 


The thorax, and abJomen, are of the same 
colour, beautifully marked. 


The Curerpillar of the Large Elephant 


Moth feeds on Ladies Bedstraw: and, accord 


ing 
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ing to Moses Harris, changes inta a brown 
Chrysalis on the second of August, or there. 
bouts; appears in it's winged state, on the 
twenty - third of May; and may then usually 
be found in the marshes near Rotherhithe, 
which it much frequents. 


As the Caterpillar of this Moth feeds in 
marshy grounds, it is observable that Nature, 
ever providently guarding each species from 
annhitation, has furnished the animal with a 
wonderful preservative from drowning, which 
is thus described by Moses Harris. — 


„Three joints of this Caterpillar,“ says 
he, beginning at the second joint from the 
head, are hollow; which the animal can fill 
with wind, or air, if by accident it falls into 
the water. These parts being filled with air, 
support the animal perpendicularly in the wa- 
ter, in exactly the same position as the float of 
a fishing- line, till it is wafted near any plant or 
blade of grass, by which it can disengage itself 
from that element, which in a short time would 
prove it's destruction.“ 
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Tais wonderfal lite animal, in che Mus 
Lemmus, of Linnzus; the Lemmar, or Lem- 
mus, of Olaus Magnus; the Mus Norwegicus, 


or Norwegian Mouse, or Lemming, of Ray, 


of Wormius, and of Pontoppidan; the Leem, 
of Lemmer, of Aldrovandus, and of Gesner; 


the Cuniculus Norwegicus, or Norwegian 


Coney, of Brisson; the Lemming, of Buffon; 


and the Lemmus Rat, or Lapland Marmot, 


of Pennant. We, however, have adopted the 
name Leming, which is it's Norwegian ap- 


| es 5 


0 to db. cc e 3 is 
F I Gret whe mentions” the Leming. All,“ 
says he, that Gesner, Scaliger, Ziegler, 
Johnston, &c. have felated concerning it, is 
borrowed from: this author. But Wormius, 
after the most accurate researches, has written 
i Bista of this animuh Which he describes 
in the following manner , It has,” he re- 


marks, the figure of a Mouse; but the tail 
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« is short: r, and the pody 8 five inches 
„long. The hair is fine, and spotted with 
various colours. The fore · part of the 
« head is black, and the hind- part yellowish, 
The neck and shoulders are black. © The 


rest of the. body is reddish; and marked 
„with small black spots of different figures, 


as far as the tail, which exceeds not half an 
inch in length, and is covered with blackish 
yellow hairs. Neither the figure nor order 
of, the spots are the same in every indivi- 
dual. Round the mouth chere are several 


stiff hairs, in the form of whiskers; of 


* which, six on each side are longer and stif- 
fer than the rest. The opening of the 
mouth is small; and the upper lip is divided, 
bas in the Squirrels. From the upper jaw 
«« proceed two long, sharp, and somewhat 
crooked, cutting- teeth, the roots of which 
<< penetrate as far, as the orbits of the eyes. 
« Two similar teeth, in the under jaw, cor- 
respond with .those above: and there are 
6 three grinders, on each side, situated at a 
distance from the cutting-teeth. The first 
of the grinders is large, and composed of 
« four lohes; the Second, of three lobes ; and 
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« the third is much smaller. Each of these 
three teeth has a separate socket, and they 
«are placed in the palate at a considerable 
distance from one another. The tongue is 
« pretty large, and extends to the extremity, of 


the cutting-teeth. From the remains of 


« herbs and straw found in it's throat, we are 


_ « inclined to think that it is a ruminating ani- 


« mal. The eyes are small, and black; the 
« ears recline on the back. The fore · legs are 
very short; and the feet 600900 with hair, 
« and armed with five sharp crooked cla ws. 
« The middle toe is very long; and the fifth is 


« like a small thumb, or a Cock's spur, and 
sometimes situated equally high on the leg. 
% The whole belly is whitish, inclined to ne | 


« low,” &c. 


66 These animals, 45 Ig 6 8 
their body is thick, and their legs are very 


ort, fail not to run pretty swiftly. They 


generally inhabit the mountains of Norway 
and Lapland; but, in particular years, they 
sometimes descend in such numbers, that the 


arrival of the Lemings is considered as a ter- 


ble Aang the effects of which it is impos- 


_ dible 
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sihle to avoid. They make dreadful Siri: 
tion in the fields; lay waste the gardens; 
ruin the erops; and leave nothing but what 
is shut up in houses, where they happily never 
enter. They bark nearly like small dogs. 
When struek at with a stick, they seize it s0 
foreibty, with their teeth, that they permit 
themselves to be carried a considerable distance 
without quitting their hold. They dig holes 
in the earth, and make roads, like the Moles, 
in search/of roots. At particular times they 
assemble together, and the whole die in com- 
pany. hey are very courageous, and defend 
themselves against other animals. It is not 
known from whence they come. The vulgar 
believe; that they fall from the clonds with 
the rain. The Male is generally larger than 
the Female, and his black spots are also larger. 
On che rene wal of the grass they infallibly die. 


In fine weather, they take to the water, in 


vast multitudes; but; Wken a breeze of wind 
res, they are all drowhed. The number of 
these animals 19 80 prodigious; that when they 
de the air is infected, and produces many 
diseases. They even seem to infect the plants 
v»rhich they gnaw; for the pasture then kills 
San the 
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the cattle. The flesh of the Lemings is not 
good; and their skin, though the hair be fine, 
does not answer for making furs, because it iö 


too thick. It would appear, Buffon ob- | 


serves, that the Lemings, like the Rats, mu- 
tually destroy and eat one another, when pas- 
ture fails them; and that this is the reason 
why theit destruction is a8 Sudden * 88 
eee N ee n beg 
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This is the Sen n given by 


Buffon, Whose philosophie mind has adopted 


but little of tlie marvellous in which the his- 
tory of these animals is enveloped: the predo- 
minant poetical imagination of Goldsmith, in 
spite of his philosophy, has not permitted hin 


to be always equally proof against the fasci- 


nating charms of | these fanciful relations. 
Our countryman Pennant, with far less of fancy 
than even Butfon, presents a more correct and 
not unanimated description of the Leming, 

accompanied by some information which has 


escaped the great F reach. e He au- 


count is as 8 My 1 | Nor 
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country 
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LEMING: 


country about the River Oby, and the north 
extremity of the Uralian Chain. These ani- 
mals appear in numberless troops, at very un- 
certain periods, in Norway and Lapland. 
They are the pest, and wonder, of the country. 
They march like the army of Locusts, so em- 
phatically described by the Prophet Joel; de- 
stroy every root of grass before them; and 
spread universal desolation. They infect the 
very ground, and cattle are said to perish with 


the taste of the grass which they have touched. 
They march by myriads, in regular lines: 


nothing stops their progress; neither, fire, tor- 
rents, lake, or morass. They bend their course 
straight forward, with most amazing obstinacy. 
They swim over the lakes: the greatest rock 


gives them but a slight check; they go round 


it, and then resume their march directly on, 


without the least deviation. If they meet a 
peasant, they pers ist in their course, and jump 


as high as his knees in defence of their pro- 
gress. They are so fierce as to lay hold of a 
stick, and suffer themselves to be swung about 


before they quit their hold. If struck, they 


turn abeut, and bite; and wall make a noise 
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They feed on grass, on the Rein- Deer 
Liverwort, and the catk ins of the Dwarf Birch. 
The first they get under the snow: beneath 
which they wander during winter; make their 
lodgements; and have a spiracle to the surface, 
for the sake of air. In these n ee! 
are N Dan by the Arctic Foxes. 
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. „They . ver} Shallow ad, under 
the. turf, but do not form any magazines for 
winter provision. By this improvidence, it 
seems, they are compelled to make these nu- 
merous migrations, in certain years, urged by 
ea; __ tneir usual residences. 9 
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66 They: band often 1 in 15 year, and 1 bring 


5 six young at a time. Sometimes they 
bring forth in their migration: some they carry 


in their mouths, and others on their backs. 
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«© They are not-poisonous, as is vulgarly re- 
ported; for they are often eaten by the Lap- 
anders, who PO” heir flesh to ann. of 
Squirrels. SHOTS 
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Ermines, abs follow amd in great e 
At length they perish: either through want of 
food; or, by destroying one another; or in 
some great water, or in the sea. They are the 
dread of the country. In former times spiri- 
tual weapons were exerted against them: the 
priest exorcised; and had a long form of prayer 
to avert the evil, the whole of which is pre- 
served by Wormius. It was once seriously 
believed, that these animals were generated in 
the clouds, and fell in showers on the ground, 
Happily, it does not occur frequently; once or 
twice in twenty years. It seems like a vast co- 
lony of emigrants, from a nation over-stocked: 

a discharge of animals from the great Northern 
hive, that once pobred out it's myriads of hu- 
man creatures on Southern Europe. Where 
the head - quarters of these quadrupeds are, is 
not very certainly known: Linnæus says, the 
Norwegian and Lapland Alps; Pontoppidan 
seems to think, that Kollens Rock, which di- 
vides Nordland from Sweden, is their native 
place: but, wherever they come from, none 
return ; their course is predestinated, and they 
pursue their fate !?? 
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FRIZZLED FINCH. 

— = 
THOUGH we have copied the excellent 
feure of this bird from Edwards, we have 
not, as we generally do, adopted also the name 
under which he describes it. He calls it the 
Black and Yellow Frizzled Sparrow; and 
drew his figure of the natural size, from the 
living bird, which was the property of Mrs. 
Clayton, of Flower, in Surry. 


It is the Fringilla Crispa, of Linnzvs, and 
of Brisson; and the Pinson Frisé, or Frizzled 
Finch, of Buffon. 


Very little seems to be known about it, 
even by Edwards; yet lis description, short 
as it is, appears to have furnished all the ma- 

terials for that of Buffon, which is somewhat 
longer than any other. 


Edwards tells us, that the bird had never 
before, as he believes, been either figured or 

| described. It was, he says, a native of either 
Angola or the Brasils, but he could not de- 
termine 
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blackish yellow- green, or dark olive colour. 


legs and feet are of a dusky colour. It is 


FRIZZLED FINCH, 


mo — — — — 


»»»» 


a hood 
body, 
the W 
dody 


termine which: © nor,” adds he, © do I ima. 
gine all the species of the Frizzled Bird are 
the same; because I have scen other instances 
of accidental frizzling, in some Species of 
birds that are generally smooth-feathered.” 


66 
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The little that follows, comprehends an Ml 

. . A Y | settle 
that Edwards gives us as his history and de- 11 
Scription of this bird | 

« The Frizzled Sparrow,” says he, © has Che 


the bill white; the head, and neck, black. 
The back, wings, rump, and tail, are of a 


The breast, belly, thighs, and coyert-feathers 
under the tail, are of a yellow colour. The 


called by the Portuguese Beco de Prata. Many 
of it's feathers are curled or frizzled.“ 


Buffon's account, obviously founded on the 
above, is as follows 


. 1 V 
„ This bird owes it's name to the frizzled x 
teathers on it's back and belly. It's bill is 


white; it's head and neck black, as if it were 


2 hood 


FRIZZLED FINCH, 
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—— — 


na- hood of that colour; the upper part of the 
are W body, including the quills of the tail and of 
ces MW the wings, brown olive; the under part of the 


of Ml body is yellow; and the legs are deep brown. 


« As this bird came from Portugal, it is 
presumed that it was sent from the principal 
Settlements of that nation; viz. the kingdom 
of Angola in Africa, or from Brasil. 


Chaffinch. 


Total length, five inches and a half; 
the bill is five or six lines: the tail is com- 
poged of twelve equal quills, and extends 
twelve or thirteen lines beyond the wings.“ 


Brisson describes it as “ robed in frizzled 
feathers; dull olive above, yellowish below; 
the head and neck, black; the OI of a 
taint olive; the bill, white.“ 


It is easy to perceive, that all this might be 
written from the figure and description origi- 
nally publisbed by Edwards, without any 
other knowledge of the bird. 
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et is nearly of the size of the Common 
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"GREAT SURINAM SPIDER. | 
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This Spider, which appears to be che largest 
of the genus; is the Aranta Avicularia of Lin- 


næus: so called, by that great naturalist, from 


it's being supposed to prey on the small birds 
of Surinam, as well as on insects. In the 
Planches Enlumin&es, a figure is given of this 
ame Spider, there called the Great Spider of 
Surinam, in the act of devouring a Colibri, or 
Humming Bird. | 


The Great Surinam Spider is of an enormous 


bulk, and ypwards of six inches long: the co- 


Jour is chiefly a dusky brown, much like that 
of many of the smaller common species of 


European Spiders. The limbs are large, as 
represented in th annexed figure: and the . 


creature is said to be mortally venomous, even 
to the human species; as, we conceive, all the 
Spiders are, in a slighter degree, sufficiently fa- 
tal to insects. 


There appears to be very little known, by 


the writers of natural history, respecting this 


Great 


it 
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Great Surinam Spider. It seems evident, how. 
ever, that the following account, which 
dition to Swrmam, has given of what he de- 
nominates che Bush Spider, may be referred to 
this insect, though the appearance be in some 
respects different. | 


„In the evening, says Capt. Stedman, 
« a slave presented me with a Bush Spider; 
ef such magnitude that, putting it into a case- 
bottle above eight inches high, it actually 
reached the surface with one of it's hideous 
claws, while the others were resting at the 
bottom. No creature can be more dreadfully 
ugly than this enormous Spider, which the 
people of Surinam erroneously call the Taran- 
tula, Ie body is divided into two: the pos- 
teœrior part oval, and the size of an Orlean 
Plum; the fore - part square, with a figure some- 
what resembling a star upon it. This mon- N 
ster has five pair of thick legs, with four | | 
joints in each; is entirely black, or dark 
brown; and covered over, legs and all, with 
thick and long black hair, like some Cater- 
pillars. Each leg is armed with a crooked 


yellow 


"GREAT SURTNAM SPIDER» ; 
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yellow nail: and, from the head, project two 


long teeth, with inverted pincers, resembling 
the claws of a crab, with which it seizes it's 


prey ; while it's bite, if not fatal, by the ve. 
nomons liquid infused into vow Ry _— * 


occasions A fever. 1 1 Lind 


4 It has eight eyes, like most spiders, and 
feeds on insects of every species; nay, it is 
even asserted that young birds do not escape 
it, out of which this Spider sucks the blood. 
It's web is small, but very strong. | 


& On the whole, it is such a hideons crea- 
ture, that the very sight of it is sufficient to 
occasion a tremor of abhorrence, even in 
persons most accustomed to inspect che defor- 
mities of Nature!“ 


On this account, we may be permitted to 
remark, that the people of Surinam probably 
name it the Tarantula, merely from the ma- 


lignity of it's bite, without regarding the dis- 
similarity of appearances. The size of an 


Orleans Plum is perhaps too indecisive, and 
veargely gives an idea of the generally sup- 
posed 
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zosed size, which is considered as larger than 
the Egg of a Domestic Hen. The square 


shape of the fore- part of the body might, 


perhaps, be accidental, or only apparent in a 
particular position; and the excessive hairiness, 
as described, is not sufficiently manifest in our 


figure, which is copied from the Planches En- 


luminees. - 7 $1 


The star-like mark, however, is a povsitive 
character: and it is chiefly from this, in con- 
junction with other circumstances, that we are 
induced to consider his Bush Spider, and ow 


Great Spider, both of Surinam, as one and the 
same insect. 
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TAN Hamsters, or Criceti, called Mures 
Buceati in the Systema Nature of Linnæus, 


are a class of animals little otherwise distin- 


guished from the Rat, than by their having 
cheek-pouches, and short tails not quite free 
from hairs. These differences Rave induced 
Mme” naturalists to class them with the Mar- 
mot; but, as it n _ with6ut ay suf- 
hcient Phenom ane 3-74 | 


It is by no means generally,agreed, among 
naturalists, to extend the appellation of Ham- 
as has sometimes been done, to all the Criceti. 
The Cricetus Germanicus, or German Ham- 
ster, represented in the annexed hgere, 18 cet- 
tainly the chief or common — I 


This animal is the Hamster, or Cticetas, of 
Agricola, Gesner, Ray, Buffon, &c. the Stras- 
bourgh Marmot, of Brisson; the Skraecget, 


Chomik, of Nzacainski; the Poteellus Fru- 


mentarius, of Schwenckfelde; the Krietschy 
or Hamster, of Kramer, Pallas, and Zimmer- 
man; 
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man; the Glis Cricetus, of Klein; and the 
German Marmot of Pennant's Synopsis, but 
the Hamster Rat of his —— History of 
Quadrüpeds. e 


The Male r 16 be as about ten 
inches long, and his tail three; but the Female 
as scarcely ever more than half so large: the 
former weighing, frequently, from twelve to 
sixteen ounees;. and the latter, as it is said, 
seldom exceeding from four to six. This, in- 


deed, evidently makes them less than half. 


and, at best, is not very consistent. The same 
may be observed with respect to the colour of 
the Hamster: which is generally described as 
of a reddis ash- colour; with a black belly, 
and three white spots on the side. But M. De 
Waitz, Minister of State to the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, who sent two Hamsters alive 
to Buffon, accompanied by an account of 
these animals, says that“ the Hamsters are 


commonly brown on the back, and white on 


the belly.“ He adds“ Some of them, how- 
ever, are grey; and this difference may be the 
effect of advanced age. Some of them are 
also totally black.” 5 | 


In 
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WR he. PAR Naturz, Fe lower parts are 
r. to be very black; and the sides reddish, 
with three white spots. M. Allamand de- 
scribes the colour generally, as a mixture of 
red, yellow, white, and black. Goldsmith; 
after telling us that the belly and legs are of a 
dirty yellow; says, “they are usually found 
brown on the back, and white on the belly jo”. 


Pennant's description is as follows“ It has 


large, rounded ears; and full black eyes. The 


colour, on the head and back, is à reddish 
brown ; the cheeks are red: beneath each ear, 


is a white spot, and another behind; and a 


fourth near the hinder legs. The breast, up- 
per part of the fore-legs, and the belly, are 
black. - The tail is short, and almost naked. 
It has four toes, and a fifth claw, on the fore- 
feet; five behind. They vary sometimes in 
colour: about Casan, is found, ur. x 

W entirely black.“ 5 N 


It is a by M. Sulzer, that « the 
Corn-Rat, called in German the Hamster, 


cannot be more commodiously described than 


at Gotha; where, i in one year, eleyen thousand 
five 


HAMSTER, 


tree hundred and seventy- four skins of this 
animal, in another fifty-four thousand four 
hundred and twenty-nine, and in a third eighty 
thougand one hundred and a were 
at the 1 own Walk 


Panudint: says, that 4 the Humane inhabit 
Austria, Silesia, and many party of Germany, 
Poland, and the Ukraine; all the southern and 

temperate parts of Russia and Siberia; and 
even about the Jenesei, but not farther to the 
east. They are alse found in the Tartarian 
desarts, in sandy soit, distiking moist places. 
They are very fond of spets which abound 
with Liquorice, on the seeds of whieh they 
feed. They swarm in Gotha. This animal 
is very destruetive to grain : cating great quan- 
times, and carrying still more to it's heard. 
Within it's cheeks are two pouches, recepta- 
eles for it's booty, which it fils till the cheeks 
Seem ready to burst: the Germans, therefore, 
say of a very greedy fellow, Er frisst vuie 
Lein Hamatr,” 


. They first form an entrance under ground, 
by — down abliquely. At the end of 
chat 
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that passage, the Male sinks one perpendicular 
hole; the Female, several. At the end of these 
formed various vaults; either as lodges for 
themselves and young, or store-houses for their 
food. Each young has it's different apart- 
ment; each sort of grain it's different vault: 
the first, they line with straw or grass. These 
vaults are of different depths, according to the 
age of the animal: a young Hamster makes 
them scareely a foot deep; an old one sinks 


them to the depth of four or five; and the 


whole diameter of the habitation, with all it's 
communications, is sometimes eight or ten feet. 


The Male and Female have always separate 

burrows: for, excepting their short season of 
courtship, they have no intercourse. The 
whole race is So malevolent, as gonstantly to 
reject all society with one another. They will 
fight, kill, and devour, their own species, as 
well as other lesser animals; so may be said to 
be carni voraus, as well as granivorous. If it 
happens that two Males meet, in search of a 
Female, a battle ensues; and the Female 
makes a short attachment to the conqueror, 
after which the-connection ceases. She brings 

: forth 
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forth two or three times in a year; and brings © long 11 
from sixteen to eighteen at a birth. Their zes m. 
growth is very quick; and, at about the age After 

of three Weeks, the old one forces them out stand 
of the burrows, to take care of themselves. much 
She shes little affection towards them; for W 1aine' 
if any one Gigs into the hole, she attempts to in tr: 
save herself by burrowing deeper into the from 
earth, and totally neglects the safety of her 


brood: on the. contrary, if attacked in the ce 
season of courtship, she defends the Male with Aug 
the utamost fury. | int 
| e Feb To ET whi 
„They lie torpid from the first colds to the hus 
end of the winter; and, during that time, are pac 
scemingly quite insensible, and have the ap- SOC 
pearance of being dead: their limbs are stiff, up 
and the body is as cold as ice; not even spirits the 
of wine, or oil of vitriol, poured into them, the 
can produce the least mark of sensibility thi 
It is only in places beyond the reach of the be 
air in which this animal grows torpid; for the $1 
severest cold on the surface does not affect it, th 
as has been proved by experiment. In it's an- in 
nual revival, it begins first to lose the sti ffness d. 
of it's limbs; chen breathes deeply, and by © 
age, | long 
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long intervals. On moving it's limbs, it opens 

it's mouth, and makes a rattle in the throat. 

After some days, it opens it's eyes, and tries to 

stand; but makes it's efforts like a person 

much in liquor. At length, when it has at- 

tained it's usual attitude, it rests for a long time 
in tranquillity, to recollect itself, and recover 
from it's fatigue. 


e « They dads to 13 in their provisions in 


August; and will carry grains of corn, corn 
in the ear, and peas and beans in the pods; 
which they clean in their holes, and carry the 
husks carefully out. The pouches are so ca- 
pacious, as to hold à quarter of a pint. As 
soon as they have finished this work, they stop 
up the mouth of their passage carefully. As 
they lie torpid during the whole severe season, 
these hoards are designed for their support on 
their first retreat, and in the spring and the 
beginning of the summer, before they can 
supply themselves in the fields. In winter, 
the peasants go what they call a Hamster nest- 
ing; and, when they discover the retreat, dig 
down till they find the hoard: and they are 
commonly well paid; for, besides the skins of 


the 
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the animals, which are valuable furs, they find 
commonly two bushels of good grain in the 
magazine. These animals are very fierce; 
and will jump at a horse that happens to tread 
near them, and hang by it's nose, so that it is 
difficult to disengage them. They make a 
noise like the barking of a dog. In some sca- 
sons, they are so numerous as to occasion a 
dearth of corn. Polecats are their greatest 
enemies; for they pursue them into their holes, 
and desttoy numbers. It is remarkable, that 
the hair sticks 86 close to the skin, as not to be 
plucked off without the greatest difficulty.” 


The account of M. Sulzer gives the Female 
about six at a birth; and states the hoards of 
grain to consist generally of twelve pounds of 
grain: in other tespects, it suſßeiently agrees 
with what is collected by Mr. Pennant. 
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THE account given by Edwards, whose ex- 
tellent figure we have adopted, of this fine 
bird, is as follows—** It exceeds, in size, the 
Common Tame Goose, a little. It's make is 
something slenderer; or longer in the body and 
neck, than the Common Tame Goose. The 
bill is made pretty much like that of a Tame 


Goose; rough on it's edges, and of a black 


or deep lead-colour. | The eyes are of a dark 
colour; the under eye-lids white. The head 
and neck are black: except a white mark pas- 
ing on the under side of the head; which be- 
comes narrower on the sides, and ends in 
points about the place of the ears. The back, 
wings, and part of the breast and belly, are of 
a dark- brown colour: the edges of the fea- 
chers are zomething lighter, inclining to asb- 
colour. The prime quills are almost black. 
The. lower part of the back and rump is black. 

The feathers that cover the tail on the uppet 
ride are white; the tail itself is black. The 
feathers at the bottom of the neck, before: are 
white; but gradually lose their whiteness in 
the browyn of the breast: the lower belly, and 
the covert - feathers beneath the tail, are white. 


—— 
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The . and feet, which den to be . like 
those of a Tame Goose, are all of a dark lead- 


colour. It has four toes; de forward, and 
one e backward. * . i eie 


— 


Edward tells us, char he drew this bird at 
his honoured patron's, Sir 14ans Sloane, as it 


| walkedin the yard: and, chat these Geese are 


found in Canada; and are brought, also, to us, 


from New England, and from Hudson's Bay. 


J have, says he, « been informed, that 
some gentlemen have lately propagated this 
species in England. This bird,” observes Ed- 
wards, ** 1s deseribed in Willughby's s Ornitho- 


logy, and is ill- -figured in Plate 70: but, in 
Plate 1, there is a better figure of it; Which, 


by some mistake, is called the Swan Goose. 
Albin, in bis History of Birds, Vol. I. Plate 92, 
has figured a Goose called the Barnacle; and, 
through ignorance, or mistake, has described 
it, Page 88, under the name of che Canada 
Goose. Wherefore, adds Edwards, « in 
order to rectify the above errors, I present the 
public with a new draught and description im- 
mediately from life. In my description, I 


| have been something more particular than Mr. 


Willn ghby: 
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Willogbby: 0 ny * bird grey, I 


call it dark brown; it is, indeed, of a dirty 
brown, something inclining to grey. In the 


figure, I have endeavoured to be more correct, 
and nearer nature, than any former draught, 
and hope I have sucgeeded. My friend, Mr. 
Isham, has informed me, that great flocks of 
these birds appear in the spring of the year, in 
Hudson's Bay; zud pass a great way northward 


of che English settlements, where they are sup- 


posed to breed: they return again, in flocks, to 
the southern parts, before the winter comes on.“ 


Buffon names this bird the Cravat Goose: 
almost every other author calls it the Canada 


Goose. It is the Anas Canadensis, or Cana- 
da Goose, of Linnæus, Catesby, Edwards, 


Pennant, and Latham; and the Anser Cana- 


densis Sylbestris, of Willughby, and of Brisson, 


A white cravat,” says Buffon, wrapped 


about it's black neck, distinguishes sufficiently 


this Goose: which-is, also, one of those pecu- - 


har to the northern parts of the New World; 
where, at least, it derives it's origin. It is 80m: » 
thing larger than out Domestic Goose; and 
has it's neck, and it's body, rather longer, and 


more 
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CANADA GOOSE, 


more dener It's head, and neck, are Black 
or blackish, which dark colour sets off the 
white cravat that covers the throat. The 


prevailing cast of it's plumage is dull brown; 


and, sometimes, grey. This Goose is known 
in France by the name af the Canada Goose: 
it has even multiplied under domestication, and 
occurs in several of our provinces. Within 
these few years, many hundreds inhabited the 
great canal at Versailles, where they lived fa- 
miliarly with the Swans: they were oftener on 
the grassy margins, than in the water. There 
is, at present, a great number of them on the 
magnificent pools that decorate the charming 
gardens of Chantilly, They have also multi- 
plied in Germany, and in England. This beauti- 


ful species may be viewed as forming the inter- 


mediate gradation between the Swan and Goose. 


These Cravated Geese,“ remarks Buffon, 
« migrate southwards in America; for they 
appear during winter in Carolina: and Ed- 
wards relates that, in the spring, they pass in 
flocks to Canada; and thence return to Hud- 
son's Bay, and the other more northern parts 


of America. It breeds in Hudson's Bay, and 


la ys 


CANADA GOOSE. 
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I must, con- 


seven eggs. 
cludes Buffon, « beg leave to subjoin the fol- 
lowing extract from Mr. Pennant; to whose 
ingenious and accurate works I have so often 
been indebted—g—- 5 1 


£ "The English of Hudson' 8 Bay depend 


greatly on Geese, of these and other Kinds, 
for their support; and, in favovrable years, 
kill three or four thousand, which they 
salt and barrel. Their arrival! is impatiently 


attended: it is the harbinger of spring, and 


the month named by the Indians the Goose 
Moon. They prefer islands to the conti- 
nent, as farther from the haunts of men. 


The English send out their servants, as well 


as the Indians, to shoot these birds on their 
passage. It is in vain to pursue t1em: they, 
therefore, form a row of huts made of 
bougbs, a tmusquet- shot distance, from each 
other, and place them 1 in a line across the 
vast marshes of the country. Each hovel, 


or—as they are called stand, 18 occupied by 
only a single person: these attend the flight 


of the birds; and, on their approach, mimic 


their cackle s0 well, that the Geese will an- 


9 3.3131 


swer, and wheel and come nearer the stand. 
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The sportsman iche and on his 
knees, with his gun cocked, the whole time; 

and never fires till he has seen the eyes of 
the Geese. He fires as they are going from 
him; then picks up another gun, that lies by 
him, and discharges that. The Geese which 
he has killed, he sets up on sticks, as if alive, 
to decoy others. Ile also makes artificial 
birds for the same purpose. In a good day, 


for they fly in very uncertain and uneq al 
numbers, a single Indian will kill two hun- 
dred. Notwithstanding every species of 
Goose has a different call, the Indians are 


admirable in their imitation of every one, 


The vernal flight of the Geese Ias:s from 


April to the middle of May. Their fust 
appearance coincides with the thawing of 
the swamps, when they are very lean. 
The autumnal, or season of their return, 
with their young, is from the middle of 
August to the middle of October. Those 
1 8 are taken in the latter season, when 
the frosts usually begin, are preserved! in their 


| feathers, and left to be frozen, for the fresh 


provisions of the winter stock. The fea- 
'thers constitute an article of commerce, and 
are sent to E ngland.” „ 
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WITHOUT any other knowledge of the 
structure and growth of this plant, than what 
is conveyed by the figure, which we can rely 
on being accurately drawn from nature, we 
mcline to call it the Sun-Flower of New 
South Wales: a name which, till it's botanical 
characters be better known, may do quite as 
well as any other. Some botanists, indeed, 
on seeing the drawing, have rather supposed it 
to be a species of what is commonly called the 


Ox-Eyed Daisy. The leaf, however, it must 


be confessed, neither resembles that, nor the 
Sun-Flower; so that, probably, it is, in truth, 
essentially different from both. 


The original drawing, which represented 
the flower of the natural size, was about eight 


inches high. A Memorandum beneath tells 


us, that this plant flowers in September and 
October.“ It also says—“ This charming 
| flower, 
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flower, like some on the African coast, will 


2 


retain it's freshness for several years after it i 
gathered“. 
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; BEAVER. 
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IN almost every point of view, the Beaver 
is a curious and interesting object, the history 
of which might easily form a volume. Lin- 
næus, uniting the Greek appellation Kagreg, 
with the Latin Fiber, names the Common 
Beaver, which we have delineated from a 
living svbject in Mr. Pidcock's Ccilection, 
Castor Fiber. The Italians call it Bivaro, or 
Revero; the Spaniards, Bevaro; the Germans, 
Biber; the Poles, Bobr; he Swedes, Baeffwer; 
and the French, Castot,'or Bievre. Pennant 
denominates it, the Castor Beaver; and Bris- 
son, Castor Castaneus, or the Chesnut Beaver. 


. . * 


The Beaver is about three feet in length, and 
it's remarkable tail nearly a foot. The head is 
thick, and pyramidal, ending in a blunt nose. 
There are two strong cutting-teeth in each 
jaw; and four grinders on each side, in both 
jaws. The ears are short, and nearly hid in 
the fur. The tail, which is flat, thin horizon- 
tally, and about three inches broad, has a 
fourth part of it's length nearest the body 
hairy ; the rest, which is entirely naked of hair, 
is covered with actual scales like those of a fish. 
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The neck is thick, and short; and the body 


strongly made, and highly arched in the back. 
The feet have five toes each; and the fore. feet, 


which are small, have the toes divided; while 


the hind-feet are not only large, but connected 
by a web or membrane. The body is covered 
with two coats of ſur: one of which is 
very soft, downy, and of an ash-colour; the 

ther, long, coarse, and of a chesnut-brown, 
winch is the common colour of the animal. 
Ihe colour, however, greatly varies, in dif- 
tarent parts of the world: being darker, in ge- 
;;cral, as we go farther north; so as, some- 
times, to be found entirely black, which is con- 
5:dcred as the most valuable fur. Not unfre- 
quently, the colour is uniformly white; and 
sometimes it is white, spotted with ash-colour, 


or interspersed with reddish hairs. 


In Cartwright's Journal on the Coast of La- 
bradore, he remarks that, as all the accounts 
"yaich he has read of Beavers are very erro- 
neous, he will communicate his observations 
on those animals. It is true that he sets out 
rather inauspiciously, by charging Buffon with 
having said, that © a Beaver has a scaly tail, 
because he cats fish;'? pertinaciously adding, 


„% J wonder 


BEAVER. 
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„J wonder much, that Monsieur Buffon had 
not one himself for the same reason, for I am 
sure that he has eaten a great deal more fish 
than all the Beavers in the world put together :” 


whereas, in truth, Buffon's history of the 


Beaver contains nothing at all like any such 
Tidiculous assertion. But, though our critical 
traveller has, in this instance, committed an 
egregious blunder, he certainly gives us much 


of the best information which we possess on 


the subject. 


„% Beavers,” says he, will neither eat 
fish, nor any other animal food: but live on 
the leaves and bark of such trees and shrubs 
as have not a resinous juice, and the root of the 
Water-Lily. I have known them eat Black 
Spruce: and they will sometimes cut down 


Silver Fir; but, I believe, that is only to build 


with, when other trees are scarce. When they 
eat, they hold their food in their fore-paws, and 
sit up, like Monkeys. In the summer-time, 
they ramble about very much, paying little re- 
gard to their houses; and will make a bed of 
sticks shred fine, under a bush near the water- 
side, and there sleep. The first bed of this 


kind which I found, I took to be the nest of a 


Goose, 
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Goose. If the pond which they lived in the 
last winter has plenty of such food as they like 
growing by the side of it, and they have not 
been disturbed by man, they seldom quit it; 
but, if there be a scarcity of food, they will 
wander about in search of another, where they 
can be more plentifully supplied: and it has 
long been observed that, of all the trees which 
grow in Newfoundland or Labradore, they like 
the Aspen best; and, next to that, the Birch. 


Having found a place convenient for the 
purpose, they commonly begin early in August 
to erect their house. They are very indus- 
trious creatures: for, even amidst a superabun- 
dance of provisions, they will continue to add 
to the store; and, though their house be com- 
pleatly built, they will carry on fresh works, 
till the pond is frozen firm over. They will 
even keep a hole open, to work on the house 
for some nights after, provided the frost is not 
very severe: and, as they will enter every old 
house, and do a little work on it, young fur- 
riers are frequently deceived thereby, supposing 
those houses to be inhabited. Though they 
sometimes continue in the same pond for three 
or four years, or more, they will frequently 
build 


build themselves a new house every year; at 
other times, they will repair an old one, and 
live in that: and they often build a new house 
on, or close adjoining to, an old one; making 
the two tops into one, and cutting a communica- 
tion between the lodgings. Hence, I presume, 
arose the idea of their having several apart- 
ments. When the pond is not deep enough 
for them, they will throw a dam across the 
mouth of the brook, by which it discharges it's 


water, to raise it to a suſſicient height; making 


use of sticks, stones, mud, and sand, for this 


purpose. Some of these I have seen of great 


length, and strength; msomuch that I have 
walked over them with the greatest safety: 
though not quite dryshod, if they were new; 
as the water always sheds over them, being of 
an exact level from end to end. But if, not- 
withstanding the stint, they cannot raise the 
water to a proper depth near the bank, they 
build their house in a pond, at a few yards dis- 
tance from the shore; beginning at the bottom, 


and hollowing it out as they go on: for they 


must have about three feet depth over the end 
of the angle, or the water would freeze in it, 


and they could go neither in nor out. If there 


be an island in the pond, they generally make 
their 
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their house on that, as being the safest place: 
and by far the greatest number of houses are 
on the north shore, for the advantage of the 
sun. They have no opening from their house 
on the land side, and for these reasons — Be- 
cause the frosty air would enter at that hole, 
and freeze up the water in the angle, whereby 
they would be cut off from their magazine; 
the wolves like wise, and other enemies, might 
enter thereat, and kill them; and the cold 
would be greater than they can bear. For, 
though they are provided with a thick skin, 
covered wich plenty of long warm fur, they 


cannot endure severe frost; it being well 


known, that they die if exposed to it for a 
short time. 


«© They are always killed by staking their 


houses, by guns, or by traps; and not by hunt- 
ing them with Dogs, by Men on Horseback 
with Spears, as I have seen ridiculously de- 
scribed- in prints. Nor do they ever castrate 
themselves to escape their pursuers ; for that 
part is not only of no use, but both those, 
their prides, and oil-bags—the two latter ves- 
sels being common to both sexes, and the prides 


only used in medicine known by the name of 


Castoreum 
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Castoreum—lie so compleatly within them, 
that the operation must be performed by a very 


skilful hand indeed, and with the greatest care, 


not to kill them. If their flesh were not such 


excellent eating, very few Beaver Skins would 
ever come to market. 


„ Beavers generally bring forth two young 
ones at a time, which are most commonly 
Male and Female: yet they will often have 
but one, especially the first time of breeding; 
and, sometimes, three or four. I was told, 
by a man of mine, that he once cut seven out 
of an old one. The first year, they are called 
Pappooses; the second, Small Medlars; the 
third, Large Medlars, the fourth, Beavers; 


and, after that, Old or Great Beaver. They 


copulate in May, and bring forth towards the 
end of June. The young ones continue to 


live with their parents till they are full three 


years old; then pair off, build a house for them- 
selves, and begin to breed. Yet, sometimes, 


and not uncommonly, if they are undisturbed, 


and have plenty of provisions, they will con- 
tinue longer with the old ones, and breed in the 
same house: they are then called a Double 
Crew. It oftentimes happens, that a single 


Beaver 
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Beaver lives retired; and it is then styled, by 
furriers, a Hermit. They say it is turned out 
from the family, because it is lazy, and will not 
work; and, what is very singular, —for, let the 
cause be what it will, the fact is certain—all 
Hermit Beavers have a black mark on the in- 
side of the skin, on their backs, called a saddle, 
which distinguishes them. I rather think the 
cause of Hermit Beavers to be fidelity to a lost 
mate, as they are very faithful creatures. 


„ Whether Beavers do, or do not, make use 
of their tails, as trowels to plaister their houses 
With, I cannot say; though I am inclined to 
believe, that they do not; because their tail is 
so heavy, and the tendons of it are so weak, 
though numerous, that I do not think they can 
use it to that effect; and that, therefore, they | ©0 
daub the earth on with their hands, for I must dr 
call them so. When they dive, they give a 
Smack in the water with their tails, as they go 
down; but that appears to me, to proceed from 
the tail falling over with it's own weight. 
They move very slowly on land; and being, 

also, very cowardly creatures, are easily killed 
there by any man or beast that chances to meet 
with them. When met on shore by a Man, 
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they have been known to sit on their breech, 
and Rog crying _ A "Fang * wy 


„When kgs young, they nnd 
tame, and then are very fond of boiled Peas. 
They are said, by naturalists, to make use of 
their tails as sleds to draw stones and earth on. 


I cannot contradict their asscrtions, as I have 
never seen these animals work: but I do not 


believe it; because their tails being thickest as 
the root, and down the centre part, it would 
be almost impossible for them to keep a stone 
on it, unless held there by another. Nor have 
I ever observed, that they had taken any stones 
off the ground: but they bring them from the 
sides and bottoms of the water; and must make 
use of their hands for those purposes, as they 
could easier shove and roll them along, than. 
draw them on their tail. 


Those who compare this account with 


the writings of Buffon and others, will find a 


great difference: but it must be remembered, 
that they wrote entirely from 1 and I 


from experience n 


4 As $0 many noblemen and bende 


have 


have expended large sums on curiosities, and 


pleasure, concludes Mr. Cartwright, I 
greatly wonder, that no one, out of so many 
who have parks well walled round —for no 
other fence will do—with convenient ponds in 
them, have been curious enough to establish a 


colony of Beavers: which might easily be 


done, by planting plenty of Birch, Aspen, Ash, 
Willow, Sallow, Osier, Alder, and other such 
trecs, round the ponds, according to the nature 
of the soil, and procuring a few pairs to turn in, 
But care should be taken to have pairs of the 
same family, lest they all turn Hermits!“ 


In Mr. Cartwright's account of the Beaver, 
we trace but little of that wonderful skill and 
sagacity for which this animal has been so pro- 
digiously extolled. Far from beholding the 
Beavers form a social compact, and exhibit all 
the policy of a rational republic, as gravely 
related by some respectable writers; we do 
not even perceive them cutting down trees of 
greater bulk than a Man's body, and throwing 
them across a stream to make their extensive 
dams—pointing, and placing as rows of pales, 
large limbs lopped of their boughs, and dig- 
ging holes in the bed of the river to receive 


them 
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them—wat ing with smaller branches, like 
wicker work, between the piles, from end to 
end—strengthening the whole with walls of 


mud and sand, formed into an admirable mortar 


impenetrable by the water and erecting, with 
similar materials, vast public edifices, and family 
mansions, consisting of numerous apartments, 
and crowned with elegant domes—as seems 
universally admitted by every naturalist. Vet, 
allowing for some exaggerations, the common 


result of excessive admiration, the latter ac- 
counts are, probably, not far from the fact. 


To discover, however, all these effects of the 
united energies of a republic of Beavers, we 


must resort to some spot where they have never 


yet been approached by Man; the grand dis- 


turber of every peaceful establishment, when 


art is found to have attained an enviable height. 
The Beavers, like the Jews before their disper- 
sion, while forming a multitudinous nation, 


could produce works which, in their scattered 


state, it may seem to incredulity, on behold- 
ing the sad effects of diminished freedom, they 
were never capable of executing. In the 


country where Mr. Cartwright made his ob- 


servations on Beavers, they have long been 


subjects of human persecytion; and, even 


there, 
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there, he does not pretend that he ever beheld 
them at work. The truth appears to be, that 
they are, at present, like the Jews, a Is 
race all over the on world. 


The Beaver is found, in Europe, from Lap- 
land to Languedoc; is very plentiful in the 
North; and abounds in the Asiatic part of the 
Russian empire: but it is prodigiously most 
numerous in the northern parts of America. 
The skins are a great article of trade, being 
the foundation of the hat- manufactory. Up- 
wards of fifty thousand Beaver skins have been 
sold in England, by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, at a single sale. They are distinguished 
by the different names of Coat Beaver, Parch- 
ment Beaver, and Stage Beaver. The first are 
the most valuable, being those skins which 
have had the long rough hair worn off by the 
Indians; the next receives it's name from the 
resemblance which it bears to parchment on 
the under side; and the last, which is least es- 
teemed, is what the Indians kill out of season, 
in their stages, or journies. Though we sup- 
ply Russia with many Beaver skins, the Rus- 
sian Castoreum is the best, and five times 
dearer than any other. 6 
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THIS bird seems generally considered as a 
Rail, rather than a Water-Hen. It is the 
Rallus Carolinus, of Linnæus; the Rallus 
Virginianus, or Virginian Rail, of Brisson, 
and of Buffon; the American Rail, or Soree, 


of Catesby; the Rallus, Terrestris America- 


nus, of Klein; the Gallinula Carolina, or So- 
ree Gallinule, of Latham; and the Little Ame- 


rican Water-Hen, of Edwards, whose name 
and figure we have adopted. 


The bird figured by Edwards was brought 
from Hudson's Bay; and he imagines Catesby's 
American Rail, or Soree, to be the Hen of 


this species. I have,” says he, © also re- 


ceived a small Water-Hen from Sweden, 
which comes very near Mr. Catesby's, on com- 
parison with it. Mine differs principally from 
Mr. Catesby's, in having a blueish neck and 
breast, a black throat and ring round it's bill, 
and a whiter belly.” 


We suspect that, by naturalists in general, 
this bird is confounded with the Fulica Fusca 


of Linnzvs: and, if the conjecture of Edwards 
be right, as above suggested, even Linnzus 


has 
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has, perhaps, made two different species of the 
Cock and Hen; an error which, we are fully 
Satisfied, frequently occurs, in every systematic 
work of ornithology, as well as in most other 
branches of natural history. 


Buffon's description is as follows—** This 
bird is of the bulk of the Quail, and more 
a-kin to the Land-Rail than to the Water- 
Hens. It appears to be found through the 
whole extent of North America, as far as 
Hudson's Bay; though Catesby says, that he 
saw it only in Virginia: it's plumage, he tells 
us, is entirely brown. He adds, that these 
birds grow fat in autumn; that the savages take 
them by speed of foot; and that they are as 
much prized in Virginia, as the Rice-Birds in 
Carolina, or the Ortolans in Europe.“ 


The Linnæan name is certainly improper, as 
the bird appears to be but little known in Caroli- 
na, and to abound in Virginia. Latham's first 
appellation partakes in this local error; but his 
latter name, the Soree Galinule, is better 
founded. In both, we have the authority of 
this distinguished ornithologist, added to that of 
Edwards, for considering it as a Water-Hen. 
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SWALLOW-TAIL BUTTERFLY. 
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'THE beautiful Butterfly represented in the 
annexed print, is a native of this country. It 
was, however, when first found, supposed to 
be a foreign insect; and certainly bears a very 
strong resemblance to the New-York Swallow- 
Tail, which we have already figured and de- 


scribed. 


Linnæus calls this Butterfly Macha6n: and, 
by some English Aurelians, it has been deno- 
minated the Royal William; probably, as a 


compliment to his Royal Highness William 
Duke of Cumberland, who was popular for 


his defeat of the rebels, in 1745, abont the 
time when this Butterfly appears to have been 
first particularly noticed. 


Though we regard this as our Common 
Swallow-Tail Butterfly, it is by no means found 
any where in abundance. It is chiefly seen in 
the meadows near Bristol; and at Westram, 


near Cookham, in Surry. 
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The Caterpillar is large, and extremely 
beautiful. It is smooth; and of = lovely pale 
green on the back, softening into a fine bottle- 
blue towards che belly: being striped with 
black transverse lines, in the same manner as 
tae stripes of the Zebra; on which lines, or 
stripes, are spots of fine crimson. This Ca- 
terpillar feeds on Wild Fennel, Carrots, and 
umbelliferous plants; and changes into the 
Chrysalis about che months of 1 and Sep- 
tember. 


It appears in the winged state, in May and 
August. | 
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The Rein-Deer, or Cervus Tarandus of 
Linnæus, is a much celebrated animal, almost 
equally approaching the Elk. and the Stag. 
Buffon, who calls it the Renne, even ventures 
to describe it in the same article with the Elk. 
It is the Tarandus, of Pliny, and of Aldrovan- 
dus; the Cervus Mirabilis, of Johnston, the 
Rangifer, of Gesner; the Cervus Rangifer, of 
Ray; and the Rein-Deer, of most English 


naturalists. In French, it is called the Rangier, 


the Ranglier, or the Renne; in Latin, Taran- 
dus; in the Norwegian language, Rehen; in 
Lapland, Boetroi; in Germany, Reenthier ; 
in Sweden, Rhen; in Canada, Caribou; and, 
in modern Latin, Rangifer. 


Though the Rein-Deer is found in the 
northern parts of Asia and America, as well as 
of Europe, it's chief residence appears to be 
in Lapland; where it supplies the place of our 
three valuable dome stic animals, the Horse, the 
Cow, and the Sheep, and forms the principal 
wealth of the inhabitants, Mr, Pennantsays, 

that 
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that “it inhabits farther North than any other 
hoofed quadruped;“ that.“ in America, it is 
farther South than Canada;” and, that it in- 
habits, „in Asia, the North Coast as far as 
Kamtschatka, and the inland parts as low as 
Siberia:“ that © it is found in all these places, 
in a state of nature; but is domesticated only 
by the Laplanders, Samoides, and Kamtschat- 
kans.“ When carried to any other climate, 
thesc animals soon die. 


found in Spitsbergen and Greenland, but not 


The horns of the Rein-Deer are it's most 
striking characteristic; but they vary so much 


more than in any other animal, with regard to 


form and extent, according to age, and other 
circumstances, that they frequently appear, at 
first sight, to belong to different species. The 
horns of the young, and of the middle-aged 
animals, are remarkable for their slender form, 
in proportion to the length; but, as they ad- 
vance 1n years, their horns acquire a stronger 
appearance, as represented in the annexed 
figure of the Male, which was first published by 
Gesner, and is pronounced to be a good repre- 
sentation, by no less a judge than Linnæus. 
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Both sexes are furnished with horns, but those 
of the Female are of very inferior magnitude. 
Both shed their horns annually: the Male, im- 
mediately after the rutting scason, about the 
end of November; but the Female, not till 
the middle of May, when she drops her 
Fawns. It is remarkable, that the castrated 
Males, seldom lose their horns till they are 
nine years old. 


The extreme height of the Rein-Dger is 
not more than four feet and a half; and, fre- 
quently, not ss much. The general colour on 
the upper part of the body, is a brown ash- 
colour, growing gradually lighter with age, 
till at last it becomes a greyish white. The 
space round the mouth, all the under parts of 
the body, and the tail, are white. The space 
round the eyes is always black. The fur is 
very thick; and the hair on the neck, which 
is of much greater length than the rest, forms 
a sort of pendant beard. - The tail is very 
Short. The hoofs, and false hoofs behind, 
are large and black; and, by their collision, 
when the animal is running, they make a re- 

markable 
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markable clatter, which is heard at a n 
distance. 


The Rein- Deer does not gallop, but has a 
rapid running pace: and, when hard pushed, 
will travel in a sledge between fiſty and sixty 
miles at a stretch; but frequently, after such 
excessiwe fatigue, dies within a few days, if 
not previously killed by it's owner. In gene- 
ral, they can go about thirty miles without 
resting. 


The Rein-Deer sledge of the Laplanders, 
is a light vehicle, covered at the bottom with 
the skin of a young animal, having the hair 
turned outwards to s: le on the frozen snow. 
The traveller, sitting « , the sledge, guides the 
Rein-Deer by means c cord fastened round 
it's horns; and impels it forward with a goad, 
when his voice proves insufficient: just as a 
Horse is directed and driven with the reins, and 


a whip. The harness is very simple; being 


only a strap cut out of a Rein-Deer's skin, 
with the hair on, which goes round the neck, 


and passes between the legs, to be fastened to 
the sledge 


The 
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The uncastrated Males being fierce, and 
very difficult to manage, are not used for la- 
bour: one of these is kept to every five or six 
Females. The most active and nimble geld- 
ings are selected to draw the sledges of travel- 
lers, and the heaviest are employed in carrying 
provisions and baggage. Their chief food, in 
winter, is a species of Lichen, or Liver-Wort, 
called Lichen Rangiferinus, or the Rein-Deer 
Liver-Wort, or Moss, which covers vast 
tracts of the northen regions: and, as this lies 
far beneath the snow, they dig with their feet, 
and palmated brow- antlers, till they arrive at 
their favourite food. They browze, in sum- 
mer, on various other vegetable substances. 


ITbe Laplanders, who present the singularity 
of a pastoral people living in even the frozen 
limits of the Arctic circle, almost equally 
Strangers to commerce, and the sanguinary 
conflicts which it so often occasions, frequently 
possess a herd of a thousand Rein-Deer: even 
the poorest, have generally a small flock of 
these useful animals. They house, and nur- 
ture them, during the rigours of their long 
winter; and, in summer, lead them to the tops 

| . of 
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of their salubrious mountains, and by the 
borders of their lucid streams. 


Pennant dbserves that, © in Autumn, the 
Rein-Deers seek the highest hills, to avoid the 
Lapland Gadfly, or CEstrus Tarandi; which, 
at that time, deposits it's eggs in their skins, 
and 1s the pest of these animals, for numbers 
die that are thus visited. The moment a sin- 
gle Fly appears, the whole herd instantly per- 
ceives it; they fling up their heads, toss about 
their horns, and at once attempt to fly for 
Shelter amidst the snows on the loftiest Alps.”? 


These valuable animals live, in a domestic 
state, about sixteen years. The Female goes 
thirty-three weeks with young, and frequently 
brings forth twins. The milk supplies the 
Laplander with cheese: but it is said to be in- 
capable of making butter; as, when churned, 
it produces only suet. The flesh is used for 
food, and the skin for cloathing. The ten- 
dons make bow- strings; and, when split, 


thread: the horns, glue; and the bones, spoons. 
The Samojedes use the skins for sails. 
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'THIS bird is the Tringa Maculata, of Lin- 
næus; the Turdus Aquaticus, or Water- 
Thrush, of Brisson, and of Buffon; the 
Spotted Tringa, of Edwards ; and the Spotted 
Sandpiper, of Pennant, Latham, &c. As the 
Tringa is, in fact, the Sandpiper, we have not, 
on this occasion, adopted the name of Edwards 
with his figure. EV. 


The bird represented was shot near Philadel- 
phia, by Mr. Bartram ; who sent it to Edwards, 
and informed him that these hirds come to 
Pennsylvania, from the South, in April, and 
continue there the greatest part of the summer. 
Mr. Bartram also shot a Hen bird, which he 
opened, and found in her pretty large eggs: 
« but,” says Edwards, „by accident, he lost 
the Hen; so that the bird he sent me is the 
Cork” 


Edwards's description 1s as follows“ The 
bill is straight; dusky towards the point, and 
TY . Hesh- 


SPOTTED SANDPIPER. 


coloured at it's base: the upper mandible is 
channelled on each side. The nostrils are 
long. It has a white line above the eye. The 
head, upper side of the neck, back, rump, and 
covert-feathers of the wings, are of a brown- 


ish colour, a little inclining to an olive-green, 


having a small glossiness on the wings. The 
middle feathers of the tail, and the lesser quills 
next the back, are of thesame brownish colour. 
The head is spotted with small longish dusky 
spots down the shafts of it's feathers: on the 
neck they increase to the back, where they are 
larger. The rump is without spots. The 
feathers on the shoulders and wings are marked 
with dusky spots transversely, the form of 
which will be best understood by the figure, 


The greater quills are dusky, some of the 


Shorter ones of them having white tips. The 
row of covert-feathers, next above these, are 
also dusky, with white tips, which form two 
oblique lines of white across the wing. The 
Tidge and inner coverts of the wing are like- 
wise white; except a regular dusky line drawn 
transversely through them. The insides of 
the quills are ash-coloured, with whitish bot- 
toms; except three or four of the outer quills, 

: Which 
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which have no white. The middle feathers of 
the tail have a dusky bar crossing near their 
tips: the outer feathers gradually shorten; and 
are white, with transverse dusky lines. From 
the throat to the tail, the under side is white, 
spotted on the throat with small dusky spots: 
on the breast they are larger, and of a particu- 
lar shape, as the figure expresses. On the 
thighs, belly, and coverts under the tail, these 
dusky spots are not so regular as on the breast. 
The legs are bare a little above the knees. 
The toes are flat at their bottoms. Ihe outer 
and middle toe, on each foot, are connected at 
their bottoms by a membrane. The legs, and 
feet, are of a dusky flesh- colour; the nails are 


black. 


I believe,“ adds Edwards, „ this bird is 
common both to Europe and America. In the 
year 1743, one of them was sent to me by my 
late worthy friend Sir Robert Abdy, Bart. who 
shot it near his seat of Albins, in Essex. This, 
on inspection, I found to be a Hen: and it 
differed in no respect from the American 
Tringa, but in being without spots on it's 
un der side; except on the throat, where it had 

a few 
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a few small longish dusky spots down the 
Shafts of the feathers. By my remarks on the 
drawing of the Hen bird, I find that it was 
sent to me in the month of May; and I believe 
it to be. a bird of passage, and very rarely seen 
in England.” 


Buffon observes, that „ this bird has the 
 speckled plumage, and the size, of the Throstle. 
It's feet,” says he, ** resemble those of the 
Water Ouzel; it's nails are large, and hooked, 
particularly the hind ones; but it's bill is si- 
milar to that of the Purre, of the Dusky Sand- 
piper, and of other small shore birds; and the 
lower part of it's leg is naked. It is, there- 
fore, wide of being a Thrush. It appears to 
be a foreign species, little related to the Euro- 
pean birds: yet Edwards presumes, that it is 
common to both continents; as he received 
one from the county of Essex, where it had 
strayed, no other having ever been seen 
there.“ | 
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 ANNULATED BUTTERFLY, 
OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
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THE drawing of this curious and beautiful 
insect, which 1s a native of New South Wales, 
came into our hands without any remark 
whatever, and even withouta name. We have 
given it an appellation which is certainly not 
inappropriate; but shall experience no mortifi- 
cation, if the insect, which has never been 
before figured, should be described, when bet- 
ter known, under any other denomination. 


The annexed figures of the upper and the 
under sides, are of the natural size. In the 
latter, the annulations do not appear the whole 
length of the abdomen, but only on the lower 
part. There are, also, some visible differences 
in the markings on the upper and under-sides; 
particularly, of the under-wings. 
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